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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


eAn Exhibit 


At The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 


On the occasion of the American Library Association Conference opening in New York City, June 21, 1937, the 
Newark Public Library presents an exhibit of the American Library, its rise and its place in the life of today. 
Open Monday to Friday 9 to 9:30; & 9 to 1 on Saturdays. Closed at 12 noon on Saturdays in July and August 
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The College Librarian’s Professional 
Reading 


By HERMAN H. HENKLE 


|. URGE upon the librarian the 


necessity of reading is very much like 
pressing upon a chef an account of a de- 
lightful place to dine. Unfortunately for 
the chef, he is always busy in his kitchen 
when dinner is being served. ‘The chef, 
like the librarian, is always “tasting ;” but 
the chef must eat—to live—and so also 
must the librarian read. 

For the benefit of those college libra- 
rians who have been unable to follow 
closely the publications dealing with the 
problems of the college library, we are at- 
tempting to indicate briefly some of the 
more significant books and papers. Most 
of those chosen have been issued in the 
past three or four years. Not every as- 
pect of work in the college library has 


been taken into consideration; however, — 


we have suggested readings bearing upon 
trends in higher education, administrative 
problems, student reading, faculty rela- 
tions, and college library standards. 
In addition, we venture a few observa- 
tions on that frequently mentioned ob- 
ligation of the college librarian to be 
scholarly. 

Apropos to the subject of this paper, 
the college librarian is urged to read 
Mitchell’s “The Academic and Profes- 
sional Education of College Librarians”™ 
and Fay’s “The Continuing Education of 
the College Library Staff.’”’?° 
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PERIODICALS ARE IMPORTANT 


Preliminary to a discussion of publica- 
tions dealing with specific problems, it is 
appropriate to note the importance of the 
professional and educational periodicals. 
For all college librarians we emphasize the 
importance of the Library Quarterly. 
The A. L. A. Bulletin has also come to be 
an important source of information about 
the college library, perhaps caused by, 
surely coincidental with, the activities of 
the College Library Advisory Board. 
The series of articles on “The College 
Library and the Community,”® which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin through 1935 and 
1936, was sponsored by the board. De- 
cidedly uneven in quality, the series for 
the most part presents little that is new 
to those college librarians who have been 
attending conferences and following close- 
ly the significant publications. Indeed, 
the same criticism is applicable to this 
paper; but this paper and the series re- 
ferred to were written for those college 
librarians who have not been so fortunate 
in these respects. For them, the series, at 
least, offers an interesting and useful sum- 
mary of information and ideas. 

Other library periodicals should be fol- 
lowed regularly, if not by direct examina- 
tion, certainly through the now current 
Library Literature. The abstracts should 
prove very valuable to the college libra- 
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rian unable to maintain numerous files of 
professional periodicals. We can depend 
on H. W. Wilson to issue the annual vol- 
umes promptly. 

Of the many educational periodicals, 
perhaps the most important for the college 
librarian are the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation and School and Society. There 
are numerous others, however, which 
should be examined regularly to ascertain 
the interests and problems which occupy 
the attention of administrators and teach- 
ers. Among these are the Journal of 
Educational Research, the Educational 
Record, and the bulletins of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American 
Association of College Registrars, and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

The general book reviewing periodicals 
need no emphasis; they are indispensable. 
The librarian should also follow the offi- 
cial publications of learned societies for 
the subject fields covered in the college 
curriculum. Many of them represent the 
most dependable sources for assistance in 
book selection. 


FERMENT IN EDUCATIONAL WorRLD 


The college librarian cannot hope to 
approach the problems of the library in- 
telligently without an understanding of 
the conflicts and changes which are tak- 
ing place in the world of higher educa- 
tion. There are numerous significant 
books to read, but one hesitates to single 


out any two or three as “best.” Three 
which are well worth reading are 
Canby’s Alma Mater,* Meiklejohn’s 


The Experimental College,” and Wil- 
kins’ College and Society.*1 The first 
looks backward at a college which is 
far from extinct; the others look hope- 
fully forward to a college which is 
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trying, almost desperately, to be born, 

Not many will agree with Shera*® that 
Hutchins’ slender volume on Higher 
Learning in America® should be read “re- 
ligiously once a week,” but it should be 
read. The college librarian should be 
aware of the current criticisms of the in- 
stitution his library is trying to serve, 
whether published by a scholarly univer- 
sity press or in a current popular maga- 
zine.”? 

The librarian should be familiar with 
such educational programs as those de- 
veloped at the University of Chicago and 
Stephens College. For the first, Boucher 
gives a full and stimulating description 
in The Chicago College Plan,’ but the li- 
brarian will also wish to read Kuhlman’s 
account”® of the part played by the library 
in this program. Papers by Johnson’ ™ 
are descriptive of the Stephens College li- 
brary program, and reference to Library 
Literature will disclose others. 

For a brief summary of the newer edu- 
cational movements affecting the library, 
one might best turn to Reeves and Rus- 
sell.8° They present a concise outline of 
the essential demands made by these 
movements on the college library. Wil- 
son’s ‘““The Emergence of the College Li- 
brary’’*® is also important in this respect. 
Basing his comments on a brief review of 
efforts made by educators to redefine the 
objectives of the liberal arts college, the 
writer suggests the several more impor- 
tant contributions the library can make 
toward the realization of those objectives. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Problems of administration confronting 
the college librarian are treated in several 
recent publications. The first to be men- 


tioned is the new book by Randall and | 
Goodrich dealing with Principles of Col- 
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lege Library Administration,®° a book 
every college librarian will want to own. 
It is not as comprehensive a treatment as 
some librarians may have hoped for, but 
the authors handicapped themselves some- 
what by addressing a mixed audience: 
college administrators, college librarians, 
and library school students. It stands, 
however, as a good introduction to prin- 
ciples, a contribution which has been very 
much needed. The bibliographies accom- 
panying most of the chapters have brought 
together the significant literature. 

Rounds™ has written a good review of 
those matters which occupy the principal 
attention of the college library adminis- 
trator: control, budget, equipment, staff 
appointments, position of the library in 
the academic scheme, and the relation of 
the library to students, faculty, and alum- 
ni. Bearing on problems of administra- 
tive organization and support, Russell®® 
has made several very appropriate sugges- 
tions, some of which do not lean too 
heavily on library traditions, and for that 
reason are especially worth reading. 
Friley,*” a college administrator, consid- 
ers the proper control of the college li- 
brary of major importance. In his paper 
on the subject he discusses the rank of the 
librarian, the proper status of the library 
committee, and the responsibility of each 
in relation to the development of the 
library. 

Five years ago Reeves and Russell*? 
presented a concise discussion of principles 
of budget administration which is a 
careful consideration of this important 
problem. More recently McCrum* has 
written for those college librarians who 
face the dire necessity of making library 
bricks with limited financial straw. Her 
paper is suggestive of steps which may be 
taken to strengthen the needs of the li- 





brary in administrative councils. For a 
useful discussion of the relative propor- 
tions of the book fund which should be 
allocated to each of the college depart- 
ments, one may read Randall’s paper, 
“The College Library Book Budget.”?® 

Every college librarian records and re- 
ports some sort of statistical data about 
the activities and services of the library. 
The discussions of college library statis- 
tics by Brown? and Johnson* should, 
therefore, receive more than casual con- 
sideration. Several apt suggestions relat- 
ing to the importance of the annual 
report and its content are presented in a 
study by Russell, Dunbar, and Mc- 
Carthy.™ 


STUDENT READING 


No part of the library picture is more 
complex and perplexing than the matter 
of student reading. A comparison of 
Gray’s summaries of reading investiga- 
tions’? with the appearance of reading 
studies in library literature reveals how 
far behind schoolmen, in point of time, 
librarians were in giving serious attention 
to the scientific aspects of reading prob- 
lems. A more recent bibliography by 
Steinbarger*’ shows some improvement in 
this respect, but one of our most important 
needs is for further systematic investiga- 
tion in this field. 

For the problems involved in book se- 
lection for the college library, Ludington*® 
has written a very good résumé of prin- 
ciples. In a very important paper, 
Danton® has made a critical study of the 
factors which affect the excellence of book 
selection, and he has summarized effec- 
tively the implications of his findings. A 
notable contribution to the literature on 
book selection is a recent book by Wel- 
lard.*® Although written from the point 
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of view of the public library, it cannot 
be safely skipped by the college librarian. 

Studies on the need for instruction in 
the use of the library have been reviewed 
by Little* in a survey of the literature 
of the subject which has appeared during 
the past ten years. She also gives some 
useful suggestions for the development of 
a course of instruction. 

Some of the service problems involved 
in getting books to readers were well re- 
viewed in 1935 by Forbes™ in a paper 
with a very misleading title, but the li- 
brarian cannot use summaries of this sort 
as a substitute for the more complete dis- 
cussion in Brown and Bousfield’s Circu- 
lation Work in College and University 
Libraries? Here, the various problems 
inherent in circulation work are clearly 
and quite fully treated, and the introduc- 
tory chapters defining objectives deserve 
rereading by the librarian already familiar 
with the book. An interesting study by 
Emme’ of the adjustment problems of 
college freshmen deserves reading by the 
librarian. Lyle®* ** has also made some 
stimulating contributions to the general 
problem of meeting the library needs of 
the student. 

We note five studies of student use of 
the library, which we are inclined to rate 
high on our own reading list. Eurich’s 
work® ® jis noteworthy, as well as the 
more extended study conducted by Gas- 
kill, Dunbar, and Brown."! Still more 
comprehensive are studies conducted by 
McDiarmid” and Hurt.15 McDiarmid 
reports an analysis of the book loans to 
students in seven colleges, and the impli- 
cations of his study are of fundamental 
importance to the effective administration 
of the library. Hurt’s study is a most 
important contribution to an understand- 
ing of the problems underlying the in- 
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tegration of classroom activities and 
library service. It is a careful analysis of 
library demands in relation to textbook 
courses, term paper assignments, and ex- 
amination periods. Together these studies 
represent a gradually growing body of 
objective information of the greatest sig- 
nificance to the college librarian. 


RELATIONS WITH THE FACULTY 


The crucial problem in faculty-libra- 
rian codperation relates to the library 
needs of students, growing out of their 
classroom work. Several studies already 
referred to above are important in respect 
to this relationship. Ludington®® and 
Danton® consider the mutual responsibil- 
ity of faculty and librarian in the selection 
of books, and the study by McDiarmid” 
is also important in this respect. The 
recent study by Hurt,’® already described, 
and a still earlier paper’** by the same 
author are significant for a proposed plan 
for integrating the library service with 
classroom instruction. ‘The author pro- 
poses the appointment of a liaison officer 
on the library staff to work directly with 
the faculty to bring about a more inti- 
mate understanding and a program of co- 
operation. Another brief but suggestive 
treatment of the problem of faculty- 
library relations is Lyle’s College Library 
Publicity** in the chapter on “Main Com- 
munication Lines to the Faculty.” 

Wriston®™ views the librarian as an 
officer of instruction as well as an officer 
of administration. He presents an effec- 
tive case for the librarian as an important 
agent for assisting faculty members to 
keep in contact with the field of knowl- 
edge which lies outside the narrow field 
of specialization tilled by each. A part 
of this obligation can be effectively filled 
through a familiarity with such annual 
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bibliographies as those compiled by 
Good,’? and Wheeler and Hawes.*° 

There exist differences of opinion con- 
cerning the library’s responsibility to the 
research needs of the faculty, but the li- 
brarian willing to acknowledge this very 
real need will welcome the recent develop- 
ments in microphotography, summarized 
in a very important symposium.** 


CoLLece Liprary STANDARDS 


Still one of the best discussions of col- 
lege library standards, particularly for its 
trenchant criticisms of the existing criteria, 
is Robertson’s “The College Library.’”** 
More recently McCrum*> has written a 
statement of standards, primarily as a 
practical aid to the librarian. A brief criti- 
cism of criteria of measurement and refer- 
ence to several other discussions of the 
problems are to be found in Shera.*' No 
college librarian should fail to read the 
little volume on evaluation of the college 
library by Waples®* and his collaborators. 
Their approach to the problem has been 
through consideration of the library needs 
of the college’s educational program. 


ScHOLARS WANTED 


There is a “scholars wanted” sign in 
practically every book and journal article 
which discusses the desirable characteris- 
tics of the college librarian. The signifi- 
cance of this demand for our present 
discussion is obvious. Mitchell®’ writes: 
“The college librarian’s claim to scholar- 
ship need not depend on his having a doc- 
tor’s degree. It is in most cases likely to 
derive from how he has spent his leisure 
time or even some of his hours during his 
working day.” 

Fay’ believes that the possession of a 
doctor of philosophy degree in protozo- 
ology is no assurance that a person knows 





the literature of the biological sciences. 
The protozoologist, however, will respect 
the intellectual equipment of the librarian 
who is familiar with that literature even 
though he cannot converse at length on the 
intimacies of the subject. 

It is important, then, for the college 
librarian to bear in mind that the kind 
of scholarship needed for library service 
to scholars is not the erudition of the nar- 
row subject specialist, but a scholarship 
consisting of an intelligent appreciation of 
a broad subject field, associated with a 
thorough familiarity with the literature 
of that field. The librarian should take 
courage in the assurance that it is possible 
through systematic reading to gain such 
knowledge. Fay’s suggestion’? that the 
college librarians might utilize staff meet- 
ings to discuss the periodical and book re- 
sources for the various subject fields rep- 
resented in the college curriculum, offers 
a means whereby the librarians of the 
staff may pool the benefits of their reading. 

The college president*? and the college 
professor?® may aver the librarian’s need 
for scholarship, or assure us that the 
college librarian, like the college professor, 
should have at least half his working time 
free for private study,® but until the col- 
lege administrator gives more than lip 
service to these ideas, the librarian will 
have to continue to do double duty in 
working the shift of the bookkeeper by 
day, while striving by night to gain the 
scholarship expected of the Keeper-of-the- 
Books. 
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Teacher Librarian Coéperation 


By MARION HORTON 


| HE relationship of teachers and li- 


brarians may be symbolized by the title of 
Alice Tisdale Hobart’s recent novel, Yang 
and Yin. ‘The eastern phrase, Yang and 
Yin, Mrs. Hobart says, is difficult of literal 
translation, but means in its general sense, 
the two forces which create life: 


Carved on the old stone drums of China, 
inscribed in books handed down through 
thousands of years, traced on ancient dishes 
and on dishes made today, is a sign and 
symbol. It is woven into fabrics, stitched 
into embroideries, blazoned over house gates, 
wrought into shop emblems, a circle, locked 
together within it, Yang and Yin. Yang, 
light, Yin, dark, each carrying within itself 
the essence of the other, each shaped to the 
other. Endlessly is the world divided be- 
tween the creative and the receptive, motion 
and repose, light and shadow, active and 
passive, Yang and Yin, forever opposed, 
forever united. Man’s mystic need is to 
keep their harmony. Beneath their super- 
ficial changes and contrasts runs a deeper 
imperative which keeps man forever seek- 
ing union with the creative forces of the 
universe—Yang and Yin. 


Without forcing the analogy, it is possi- 
ble to perceive that the close relationship 
between teacher and librarian results in 
creative achievement when they work to- 
gether. A few examples will indicate 
some current tendencies and suggest the 
goals toward which we are working. 

In the choice of books for the school 
library, both teachers and librarians have 
definite contributions to make. The su- 
pervisor of speech correction discovers in 
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the ten cent store Busy Little Boys and 
Girls, by Hazel Du Cles (Rand, Me- 
Nally), an attractive photographic picture 
book for kindergarten or first grade, with 
captions designed to develop correct vowel 
pronunciation. The teacher of cosmetol- 
ogy recommends Essentials of Permanent 
Waving, by E. L. Smith (Adair Publish- 
ing Company) and Paint, Powder and — 
Makeup, by Ivard Strauss (Sweet and 
Son). Gear Design Simplified (Indus- 
trial Press), is tested by the automobile 
and mechanical department. On the other 
hand, the librarian recommends Rusty 
Pete of the Lazy AB (Macmillan) or 
the Unit Study book on Cowboys (Ameri- 
can Education Press) to the teacher of the 
boy who has never read anything, but has 
one consuming passion, to attend “horse 
operas.” To the teacher who finds the 
problem boys in Juvenile Hall scornful of 
her favorite books, the librarian suggests 
Floherty’s Fire Fighters, or Baarslag’s 
Coast Guard to the Rescue. 

For such an interchange of ideas, each 
must be aware of the special knowledge 
of the other. Librarians must know the 
curriculum intimately and the vocabulary 
difficulty as well as the subject matter of 
the books. 

Recent analyses of the vocabulary diff- 
culty and vocabulary diversity of many 
books used by young people make it pos 
sible to meet the needs of slow and average 
readers intelligently. By the Lewerenz 
scale, hundreds of books have been evalu- 
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ated. After noting the score, the librarian 
can avoid discouraging slow readers with 
books too difficult. She may be able to 
dissuade teachers from embarking on a 
unit for which no suitable books have been 
written. 

Infinite opportunities for creative work 
lie in the assembling of books on special 
subjects. In Los Angeles, the distinction 
between textbooks and trade books is for- 
gotten. Some titles are purchased in 
greater quantities and used in large or 
small sets; others, perhaps more expensive 
or more specialized, are provided to en- 
rich the study of each unit. Lists pre- 
pared by the library in codperation with 
the Curriculum Division are printed on 
cards which serve the teacher as guides in 
choosing her books for classroom use, and 
also as records of books lent. Individual 
copy numbers and book checks are not 
used; instead one unit card indicates the 
variety and number of books of each title 
charged for the unit. The teacher selects 
forty books, after examining single copies, 
and considering the interests and the read- 
ing ability of her pupils. 

The time element is important in co- 
operation between teachers and librarians. 
Helen Carpenter of New York City em- 
phasizes the need of a planned program 
deliberately thought out and prepared for. 
The librarian must be informed of assign- 
ments far enough in advance to have ma- 
terials ready. Miss Carpenter outlines 
the desirable procedure: 

1. Whenever the teacher comes to a point 
in the classroom where the pupils need li- 
brary instruction, she calls in the librarian 
or takes the class to the library for instruc- 
tion by the librarian. Or perhaps the 


teacher gets help from the librarian and then 
teaches the class herself. 


2. The librarian calls the teacher’s atten- 
tion to any materials available of special in- 





terest to the teacher. (The librarian must 
know what the teacher is doing, and also 
the teacher’s interests.) 

3. The teacher calls the librarian’s atten- 
tion to any materials which she may know. 

4. The librarian attends faculty meetings 
so that she may know what is going on in 
the school. 

5. The teacher appoints a pupil in her 
class to act as a liaison officer between the 
class and the library to keep the librarian 
informed of assignments and needs. 

6. The librarian is asked to serve on cur- 
riculum revision committees. 

7. Teachers come to the library for help 
with such problems as books for slow read- 
ers, books for a classroom collection for a 
single unit, etc. 


If the teacher sends an outline like this 
to the library, the librarian will be ready 
for the class studying communication: 


How tHE Woritp Tartks—A CLAssroomM 
Unit ror Liprary RESEARCH’ 

Signaling 

Sign language of the Indians 

Deaf and dumb language 

The Fiery Cross 

Heliograph 

Signal Corps 

Fire and smoke signals 

Survivals in gestures of the board of trade, 


brokers, pantomimes, signals in games, base- 
ball, etc. 


Couriers 


Of ancient days 

Of medieval days 

Of modern days: pony express, stagecoach, 
railroads, pigeons, boy scout, Postal Tele- 
graph messenger, hikers and youth hostels 
(hikers carry messages) 


How Our Communications Come to Us 
Air mail service 
Telegraph and cable 
Telephone 
Trans-Atlantic telephone 
Wireless and radio 


1 Originated in the Clark Junior High School, New 
York City, and carried out as given. 


| 
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Special shelves in a library are often set 
apart for books of interest to a class en- 
gaged in studying a certain subject. For 
the eleventh grade English class in the 
David Starr Jordan High School, the 
Watts Branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library has prepared a list of novels and 
biographies depicting American family 
life. These range from Spring Came on 
Forever and The American Flaggs to 
Time Out of Mind and Grandmother 
Brown’s Hundred Years. When the li- 
brarian talks to the students as they choose 
their books, she explores their interests and 
no one capable of reading and appreciat- 
ing My Antonia takes home Prudence of 
the Parsonage. ‘The simple books are 
there, however, so that no potential reader 
is discouraged by books too difficult. 


RELATE CATALOG TO ACTUAL 
SITUATIONS 


In making the subject cards in the cata- 
log, the librarian has constantly in mind 
the topics studied in each class. She must 
use terms intelligible to teachers and stu- 
dents, with unorthodox cross references if 
necessary. One school library cataloger 
systematically consults the supervisor and 
heads of special departments in regard to 
their needs and makes a list of topics for 
which analytic cards are always made. 

Another fascinating field for codpera- 
tion is the indexing of magazines not in- 
dexed in the periodical indexes. In the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los An- 
geles, Electrical Contracting, Electronics, 
General Electric Review, QST, Short 
Wave Craft, and a dozen other technical 
magazines shelved and used in the elec- 
trical department are indexed by the de- 
partment staff. In other schools, the 
household arts department indexes pic- 
tures of costumes, supplementing the Cos- 
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tume Index, and collects pictures which 
are turned over to the library for system- 
atic preservation. 

In many schools each year, the art de- 
partment gives the students an opportu- 
nity to design posters displaying the re- 
sources of the library. Here and in the ar- 
rangement of bulletin boards and special 
exhibits, not only during Book Week but 
throughout the year, there is an infinite 
opportunity for new techniques and mod- 
ern arrangements. By assigning students 
to number and letter the backs of the books 
in the library, the art department moti- 
vates the study of lettering in a practical 
way. 


LiprAry LESSONS WHEN THE 
NEED ARISES 


Instead of formal lessons on the use of 
the library, the present tendency is to- 
ward incidental and frequent instruction 
at the moment when it is needed. 


The lessons given by the librarian would 
not usually pass for lessons. She goes to 
the classroom only at the request of the 
teacher, to make clear some point over which 
pupils are having difficulty, or to introduce 
some aid, as, for instance, when a high school 
class is beginning a unit on current topics. 
Then the librarian gives a very short talk, 
made as simple as possible, on how to use 
the Readers’ Guide. A little later she will 
follow this up with another twenty minutes 
or so employed in answering pupils’ ques- 
tions concerning their difficulties and sug- 
gesting more uses for the tool and more 
accurate methods of work in connection with 
it. Or she takes ten minutes at the end 
of a high school English class to explain how 
to use Granger’s Index to Poetry and Reci- 
tations, just before they begin a unit on 
poetry.... In all these lessons, the librarian 
gives only a bit at a time, which will fit 
in with what the pupils already know and 
add to the growing pattern. ... She stresses 


only how they will use the information and 
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how it will help them. All other points, 
interesting to the librarian or to the more 
mature student, she ignores until they are 
asked about.? 


In summing up methods of coéperation, 
it is found that teachers and supervisors: 


Discover new books 

Analyze the vocabulary difficulty and vo- 
cabulary diversity of books 

Utilize a variety of books to enrich the 
study of a unit 

Recognize situations which call for the use 
of library resources such as the catalog, en- 
cyclopedias, World Almanac, atlases, and 
Readers’ Guide 

Enlist the help of the librarian in teach- 
ing these skills 

Guide students in library manners 

Notify the librarian in advance of new 
activities or units of work 

Add to the library’s resources by help- 
ing to make indexes and posters, or arrange 
exhibits and bulletin boards 


On the other hand, the librarians: 


Keep watch for new books, magazine ar- 
ticles, and pamphlets likely to be of interest 
and devise new ways of using old titles 

Consider the individual student’s reading 
ability 

Relate the catalog to actual situations 

Supply collections of books, varied in num- 
ber and in subject, for single periods of the 
day or for a longer time 


To do this successfully each group must 
understand the problems of the other. 
The training of teachers should include 
courses in children’s literature, the use of 
books and the management of classroom 
collections. Courses in library schools 
should promote understanding of modern 
educational trends and activities. Exhib- 
its, booklists, articles in teachers’ maga- 
zines, and leaflets describing library 
resources add to the book knowledge of 





2 Aldrich, G. L. and Flemming, C. W. “A _ Li- 
brary in Action in the Modern World.” Teachers 
College Record 38: 397-98, February, 1937. 





teachers in service. Librarians may de- 
velop a more sympathetic attitude toward 
teachers through a better knowledge of 
the curriculum, and may contribute defi- 
nite aid in the reading process through 
purchase of easier books for children in 
the lower grades and for slow readers of 
mature years. Local conferences of small 
groups of teachers and librarians may open 
the way for better support of schools and 
libraries. Improvement of service follows 
increased funds and wiser selection of 
books. Supplementing each other, work- 
ing together, teachers and librarians can 
accomplish what neither could do alone. 


OFA 


Junior Members Nominate 


Officers 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to pre- 
sent nominations for 1937-38 officers of the 
Junior Members Round Table makes its 
report below. A vote will be taken at the 
meeting of the round table at the New 
York conference. 


For CHAIRMAN 

Randolph W. Church, Virginia State Li- 
brary 

Gerald McDonald, New York Public 
Library 

SECRETARY- TREASURER 

Kenneth Cameron, Mercer University Li- 
brary, Macon, Georgia 

Mary Maxine Post, Canton (Ohio) Pub- 
lic Library 


ExEcUTIVE Boarp MEMBER 


Charles E. Butler, A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, Chicago 


Janet K. Zimmerman, Glen Rock (N.J.) 
Public Library 


NorMA OLIN IRELAND 
Errett W. McDiarmm, Jr. 
Wintrrep A. SUTHERLAND, Chairman 
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A Stimulating, Volume 


NE of the most significant events 
in the library history of the year 1936 was 
the library institute held at the University 
of Chicago last August. 

The purposes of this institute were: to 
provide librarians and teachers of library 
science an opportunity to review significant 
trends in society; to promote critical in- 
quiry concerning the nature of current 
trends in the library field ; to describe tech- 
niques and procedures employed in various 
demonstrations and surveys; to evaluate 
the importance of the conclusions reached 
through them; and to determine what 
material included in the institute’s pro- 
gram might profitably be introduced into 
curriculums of library schools. The twen- 
ty papers presented at this institute, with 
an introduction by Louis R. Wilson, have 
just been published by the University of 
Chicago Press in a neat volume of al- 
most 400 pages under the title, Library 
Trends. 

Here, in a readable and inexpensive off- 
set reproduction of typewritten pages, ap- 
pears a volume of thoughtful and highly 
stimulating studies, many of which are of 
first importance to librarians. Indeed, this 
reviewer ventures the opinion that Library 
Trends is destined to contribute greatly 
to the reconsideration of the library as a 
social institution and the reshaping of li- 
brary philosophy which are in process 
today. 

Among the basic considerations which 
are cited as having underlain the program 
of the institute are that “certain definite 
trends in society have profoundly affected 
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the library and are now molding its poli- 
cies” and that similar changes have oc- 
curred, and are occurring, in the library 
field itself. Discussions of these changes 
and their library implications are the sub- 
ject of thirteen papers, which comprise 
more than half the volume. Included 
among them are studies of social trends, 
of rural and metropolitan areas, of regions, 
regional planning, and regional libraries. 
Similarly, studies are presented of recent 
movements in education, the growth 
of adult education, the modern college 
and its library, the tools and materials of 
research. 

The years 1934 to 1936, notes the editor, 
“witnessed the publication of an array of 
important studies dealing specifically with 
library subjects from an objective point of 
view never approximated before.” The 
institute offered the means of becoming 
acquainted with the significance of these 
publications through discussions of read- 
ability, reading interests, library surveys 
and their methods and techniques, and the 
content of the first-year library school cur- 
riculum. The list of authors includes such 
well known names as William F. Ogburn, 
Charles H. Judd, Howard W. Odum, 
Thomas H. Reed, Carleton B. Joeckel, 
and Helen G. Stewart. 

Readers of this book—and they should 
be many—will observe with interest the 
announcement of plans for the second 
library institute in the summer of 1937. 

Mary U. RotHrock, Supervisor 
of Library Service, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority 
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“At Long Last!” 


By FRANCIS J. SULLIVAN 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, Brooklyn Public Library 


/ \ FTER thirty-nine years of cam- 


paigning, Brooklyn is, at last, to have its 
central library building which Dr. Milton 
J. Ferguson, chief librarian, believes will 
set a new standard in serviceability, ef- 
ficient layout, and architectural beauty. 

Credit for the final accomplishment goes 
to many persons, for over the four decades 
civic-minded citizens by the score have 
fought for the central building, but par- 
ticularly former Federal Judge Edwin L. 
Garvin, president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, Raymond 
V. Ingersoll, borough president, Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, and James H. 
Post should have special acclaim, for in 
face of every rebuff they determined to 
work a bit harder for the project. 

The architects, Alfred Morton Githens 
and Francis Keally, under the inspiration 
of Dr. Ferguson, have made one monu- 
mental decision: that the building shall 
not be a mausoleum in type and it will not 
be necessary to climb a hill of steps (as you 
have to do in order to get into the poor 
house) to reach the book treasures which 
will be available. 

New York City’s Board of Estimate has 
just appropriated $20,000 for the revision 
of the plans along the standards set 
down by Dr. Ferguson, and has promised 
$2,000,000 for the erection of the building 
once the new design is completed. 

The history of the Brooklyn central 
building is tragic as well as interesting, and 
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it should prove to librarians that persever- 
ance is a virtue. For years civic associ- 
ations have been terming the Brooklyn 
situation “the shame of a great city.” 

It was just twenty-five years ago, June 
5, that ground was broken, with elaborate 
ceremonies, for the central library build- 
ing of Brooklyn at the intersection of 
Eastern Parkway and Flatbush Avenue, 
facing Grand Army Plaza. ‘Today the 
foundations for the entire project and the 
exterior of one wing, have been completed 
at a cost of $2,250,000. Work on the 
structure was stopped in 1931, because 
money with which to complete it had not 
been appropriated by the city. A fence, 
which still stands, was erected around the 
building at that time. 

Construction of this building, with its 
commanding position at the entrance to 
Prospect Park, has dragged along for so 
many years that countless Brooklyn resi- 
dents do not know or have long since for- 
gotten what the building was intended to 
be. Others satirically speak of it as the 
stark “Ruins of Brooklyn.” Back in 1912 
New York’s Mayor Gaynor said: “Brook- 
lyn’s years of fighting for a central li- 
brary building ended today in victory.” 
Prominent citizens of the borough cele- 
brated the breaking of ground for the 
structure at Eastern Parkway and Flat- 
bush Avenue. 

Brooklyn has grown tremendously since 
that day twenty-five years ago when a 
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start was made on its central library build- 
ing. This is particularly true of its library 
system. The census of 1930 showed that 
the population of this borough had in- 
creased more than a million since the 
census of 1910. In 1912 the library cir- 
culated 4,380,779 books against 6,174,779 
in 1936. There were 294,535 active bor- 
rowers in 1912, against 527,685 in 1936. 
The library contained 735,848 books in 
1912, against 1,108,168 in 1936. 

The history of the central building, 
which is one of the most amazing records 
of municipal procrastination, goes back 
thirty-nine years, two years after the es- 
tablishment of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary in 1897, when attention was called 
to the need for a central building. The 
first annual report of the library for the 
year 1808 said: 


We want to see not only branches in 
various sections of the city, but a great cen- 
tral reference library building, fireproof and 
permanent, where we may hope to receive 
valuable collections of books, and where the 
donors may be assured of their permanent 
care and protection. 


Since that time every annual report of 
the library has called attention to the need 
for a central building or fought for its 
completion. 

When ground was broken in 1912, 
former Mayor David A. Boody was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Following his 
death in 1930, Judge Edwin L. Garvin 
was elected. He has led the fight for the 
completion of the building with ever in- 
creasing vigor. 

Practically every civic, religious, fra- 
ternal, social, and patriotic group in Brook- 
lyn has joined in the movement. 

And so at last Brooklyn is to have a 
central library building! 
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To Act As Hosts to Trustees 


TEA WILL be served to trustees in 
the Carpenter Suite at the Waldorf every 
afternoon of conference week, Monday 
through Friday, through the courtesy of 
trustees in the New York area. The fol- 
lowing trustee groups will take turns 
acting as hosts: trustees of the New York 
City, Brooklyn, and Queens Borough 
public libraries, trustees of the West- 
chester County Libraries, and the Trustees 
Section of the New Jersey Library As 
sociation. 

The trustees who are taking the lead 
in making these arrangements are the 
Honorable Frank L. Polk, Lucius Wil- 
merding, and George deForest Lord of 
New York City; Francis J. Sullivan, 
Robert E. Blum, and Mrs. William P. 
Earle of Brooklyn; Dr. Charles F. Rank, 
William J. Dolan, and James D. Hamp- 
ton of Queens Borough; Mrs. Herbert 
L. Baker of Mount Vernon, representing 
Westchester; and William E. Marcus, 
president of the New Jersey trustee group. 

Arrangements for the Trustees Section 
dinner on Wednesday evening, June 23, 
at 6:30, are being made by Mrs. Herbert 
L. Baker, representing the Executive Com- 
mittee of the section. It is planned to 
hold the dinner at the Waldorf. ‘Tickets 
will be on sale at the A. L. A. registration 
desk and all reservations should be made 
by Tuesday, June 22. Complete infor- 
mation will be supplied at the conference. 


Ralph Munn, librarian of the Carnegie | 
Library in Pittsburgh, and a member of | 


the A. L. A. Executive Board, is to lead 
the round table discussion of “Problems 
of Individual Libraries from the Stand- 
point of Trustees” Wednesday morning, 


June 23. Send your questions now to 


A. L. A. Headquarters. 
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Important to a Newcomer 


By MARGARET KYLE 


ie coming to library school my 
experiences in the field of librarianship 
were indeed meager. Coupled with this 
meagerness of experience in the field was, 
I confess, a meagerness of knowledge in 
regard to the American Library Associa- 
tion. It was not until this year that I 
came to understand the broad scope and 
tremendous power of this organization’s 
work. 

Along with my acquaintance with the 
American Library Association came a 
realization of the necessity of holding 
membership in such an organization; and 
membership to a newcomer in the field 
seemed particularly important. There 
were four definite reasons for my joining 
the A. L. A. I cannot say that I was 
quite as methodical about analyzing these 
reasons before joining as it might appear 
when they are set down in black and 
white; the decision was much more spon- 
taneous. I know, however, that behind 
that decision were these factors: 

In the first place, in every profession 
of any consequence there exists a unifying 
organ; the A. L. A. is that unifying organ 
in the library profession. It is through the 
centralized driving power of the A. L. A. 
that the work carried on in the library 
world becomes a dynamic force. The 
A. L. A. has become the clearing house 
through which the progressive ideas and 
plans of the various members in the pro- 
fession are put into effect. Through it 
there is the stimulation which comes from 





many minds working together for a com- 
mon purpose. Few of the progressive 
steps in library work could ever have 
been taken without the one centralized, 
active organization, the American Library 
Association. With such an organization 
I wished to identify myself. 

Secondly, subscription to the Bulletin, 
which accompanies membership in the 
A. L. A., was an important factor in my 
decision. The first reason was more 
theoretical, but the second depends 
on an actual material example of that 
theory put into effect. It is through 
the Bulletin that part of the unity which 
I spoke of before is attained. It is essential 
that anyone in library work main- 
tain a close touch with the literature of 
the profession in order to be informed of 
what is happening in the field. Through 
the dissemination of the ideas and thoughts 
of other members of the profession, the 
Bulletin stimulates interest and action. 

My third reason had the future in view 
rather than the present. While in library 
school one is constantly in touch with 
progressive thought in the library field 
and is aware of the activities of the 
profession. But when one leaves library 
school and goes to work in a library, par- 
ticularly if the library should happen to be 
in a small town, there is always danger of 
losing contact with the whole, of becom- 
ing involved in one’s own local problems to 
the extent that outside problems are ob- 
scured. In such a situation the A. L. A. 
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serves as a connecting link; it helps to 
maintain a broad rather than a narrow 
view ; it creates the feeling of being a part 
of the whole. 

Lastly, I wished to be a member of the 
A. L. A. so that I might attend the annual 
conference. This particularly appealed to 
me this year since I am attending library 
school in New York City where the con- 
ference is to meet this month. From what 
I have heard of former conferences, these 
must indeed be interesting and stimulating 
occasions. I am looking forward to 
the opportunity of meeting with out- 
standing leaders in the profession as one 


of the greatest joys of being an A. L. A. 
member. 
FINAN 


To the Business Man 


A REMINDER to business people that 
the public library is ready to serve as con- 
sultant, if they are: 

Planning a sales campaign 

Need an apt quotation for the next speech 

Would like the address of a manufacturer 

Have to verify the meaning of a word 

Are looking for pictures of window dis- 
plays 

Want to consult investment reports 

Follow current trends in outstanding 


magazines 

—this is the substance of an inviting 
new leaflet, Are You a Relic of the Gay 
90's? sent to headquarters by Marie D. 
Loizeaux, of the New Rochelle Public 
Library. ‘The silhouette on the cover, 
which we reproduce in the next column, is 
by Ugo Mochi, a local artist. 

Any library may order this leaflet, with 
its own imprint, at considerably less than 
the original cost, through the codperation 
of the New Rochelle Public Library. 

The Chamber of Commerce in New 
Rochelle plans to mail copies of Are You 
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ARE YOU A RELIc... 





»-..OF THE GAY 


90's? 


a Relic? with its bulletin; the business 
men’s organization will distribute them; 
and they will be circulated among the 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other clubs, 
as the first step in an effort to build up 
reference work for local business people. 

Prices, including changes to adapt the 
leaflet to individual use: 500 copies, $4.50; 
1000, $6; additional thousands, $4. 
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Tenure for Librarians 


Tue A. L. A. Executive Board in 
October, 1936, requested the Committee on 
Salaries, Staff and Service, to which ques- 
tions of tenure belong, to make a study of 
tenure of office of librarians and dismissal 
without justification. The committee has 
given special attention to recent dismissals, 
particularly the cases at Fort Wayne, 
Cicero, New Brunswick, and Iowa State 
Library. Protests have been made in the 
cases of New Brunswick and Iowa. A 
case now being studied in detail is that of 
the dismissal at the University of Montana. 
In addition, the committee has investigated 
the procedure of other professional groups 
and national associations in handling cases 
of tenure and will report its findings at the 
New York conference and present recom- 
mendations to the Council on definite 
policies in regard to tenure. 
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Film Experimentation in New York 
and at Yale 
By KEYES D. METCALF and CHARLES E. RUSH 


Members of the A. L. A. Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials 


a the spring of 1934 the New 
York Public Library has been experiment- 
ing with the use of microfilm. For two 
and a half years this experimentation was 
confined chiefly to the New York City 
newspapers, although during most of the 
period a camera built by Mr. Frederic G. 
Ludwig of the Yale University Library 
was available for making the film repro- 
ductions ordered occasionally by readers 
and for copying material wanted by the 
library for its own use. The use of the 
newspaper film increased steadily, and by 
the fall of 1936 four projectors were re- 
quired to care for the demand. 

Convinced of the importance of micro- 
photography and the desirability of ex- 
tending its use, the library decided to 
conduct experiments with other types of 
material. A liberal grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation made this possible. It 
was felt that the line in which most could 
be accomplished was in the use of film by 
the public rather than through the setting 
up of a film laboratory. The development 
of film cameras and the processing of film 
are important because they are prerequi- 
sites to the use of film, but the primary 
interest of the library is in the actual use 
of film. With this in mind, books and 
manuscripts of different types are being 
copied onto film and will be placed at the 
disposal of readers to learn about the possi- 





bility of its successful use. The material 
selected for copying includes: 

1. Reference books such as Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie and Savage's Genea- 


logical Dictionary of the First Settlers of 
New England. 

2. Serial publications. In this group are 
files of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Nuovo 
Antologia, colonial newspapers, the Civil 
War years of Harper’s Weekly, etc. 

3. Monograph series, such as the Publi- 
cations of the Early English Text Society 
and the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society of London. 

4. Regular books and pamphlets. The se- 
lection has been made from material that 
is in bad physical condition because of wear 
and tear resulting from heavy use. 


The reaction of the public to these vari- 
ous types of material is awaited with in- 
terest. Will readers find it reasonably 
convenient to refer to a biographical dic- 
tionary from the film instead of from the 
original? Will it be desirable to copy onto 
film a reference book in which you find 
your place from such a long and compli- 
cated index as is found in Stokes’ Jconogra- 
phy of Manhattan Island? (In this case 
the index is placed at both the beginning 
and end of the film so as to make it more 
readily available.) At present no one can 
answer these questions. 

Another problem is the amount of re- 
duction that can be used in copying. The 
determining factors include the clarity of 
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the type and the amount of leading as well 
as the size of the original and the enlarge- 
ment provided by the projectors available. 
Formulas for use in this connection are 


being worked out in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 





Having experimented in various ways 
in the production and use of film reproduc- 
tions of library materials during the past 
six years, the library of Yale University 
also welcomes further experimentation 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Being al- 
ready provided with basic equipment com- 
posed of a variety of cameras, projectors, 
viewers, enlargers, printers, and dark 
room facilities, the fund makes possible 
an immediate inquiry into certain prob- 
lems and possibilities suggested in previ- 
ous experience but which can be made 
only with more specialized equipment. A 
further aim in the undertaking is to dis- 
cover what portable camera and other 
photographic materials are needed by a 
research library concerned with the filming 
of long series of serials and difficult files 
of manuscripts located in institutions lack- 
ing camera devices, including a study of 
the costs involved and the ease and 
economy with which incomplete files can 
be strengthened. 

‘Toward these rather general ends, Yale 
has already taken five first steps, which 
are to be followed with others when more 
definite results from the first are in hand: 
(1) At this writing, Yale photographers 
are engaged in filming at Annapolis the 
eighteenth-century portion of the incom- 
parable file of The Maryland Gazette so 
fortunately and completely preserved in 
the Maryland State Library. (2) Test 
runs are also under way reproducing sev- 
eral bound volumes of early manuscript 
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church records from New Hampshire, in- 
cluding enlarged positive prints made from 
the 35 mm. negatives. (3) Experiments 
are being made in determining the most 
efficient methods of photographically re- 
producing mint-state coins on catalog 
cards, bearing the customary catalog de- 
scriptions of those coins, thus promoting 
identification and comparison without 
damage to the originals. (4) Similar ex- 
periments are being conducted to deter- 
mine some efficient method of transferring 
accurately images of 3 by 5 cards to film 
and enlarging them on new 3 by 5 card 
stock. (5) Examination of various types 
of portable cameras is being made to select 
the most desirable equipment to be carried 
on summer trips through foreign countries 
by professors seeking reproductions of re- 
search material, supplementing Yale’s 
previous experience of three years with a 
film camera in Spain and two years with 
another in England. Detailed instructions 
in the use of these lending cameras are to 
be given, duplicated and lent in each case. 

Reports on these several investigations 
will not be available for several months 
when they will be shared freely with those 
sufficiently interested to be actually help- 
ful in developing practice and disseminat- 
ing information. 

OV 


Exhibit of Books for Children 


AN ExuHisiT of the best literature 
for children in many European languages 
will be on display in the Pillement Suite 
of the Waldorf during the annual 
conference, according to Elsa de Bondeli, 
chairman of the International Committee 
of the Section for Library Work with 
Children which is in charge of arrange 
ments. Hours, 9 A.M. to I P.M.; 2 to § 
P.M., except during section meetings. 
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Louisiana’s State Funds in Action 





an experiment of unusual interest, to de- 
termine the best method of providing 
books for rural residents. 

Parallel projects, just being initiated— 
one to circulate adult books from fifty-six 
high schools in ten parishes; the other a 
demonstration in tri-parish library service 
—were arranged as a result of the interest 
of Governor Leche in state-wide library 
development. ‘They are being carried on 
by the state board of education and the 
state library commission for a period of 
one year. Books are being purchased from 
a part of the state aid fund of $1,000,000 
provided in 1936 for free textbooks, free 
library books for schools, and free school 
supplies. 

The tri-parish library, the first demon- 
stration of the kind in the United States, 
is being financed jointly by the state board 
of education—which has allocated $10,000 
for books—and by the library commis- 
sion, which is defraying the cost of salaries, 
bookmobiles, and running expenses. The 
library commission has sole supervision of 
this demonstration. 

Grant and Winn parishes have been 
selected to participate and have already 
adopted, through their police juries, reso- 
lutions accepting the project and appoint- 
ing library boards. Jackson parish is ex- 
pected to be the third parish. One head- 
quarters library will serve the three par- 
ishes. Branch libraries will be established 
at strategic points throughout the area and 
the books will be distributed to the most 
remote sections by bookmobiles. 





—_ is using state funds in. 
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The parallel demonstration for reach- 
ing adults in rural areas through service 
from high school libraries is being carried 
on by the state department of education 
under the immediate supervision of the 
state school library supervisor. 

The one hundred adult books placed in 
each of the fifty-six high schools in the 
ten parishes chosen were purchased at an 
approximate cost of $10,000 and will be 
circulated to every part of the area. 
Handbills calling attention to the project 
have been printed by the department of 
education and will be distributed to every 
home. Annotated lists of the books avail- 
able will also be distributed along with 
request slips for the convenience of adult 
readers. Children will borrow books for 
their parents, the books being brought 
home in the school vans. The majority of 
the high school librarians in the ten 
parishes chosen are planning to make some 
arrangements to provide for adult readers 
during the summer months when the 
schools are closed. 

The area served by the tri-parish library 
has a white population of approximately 
34,000. The ten parishes in the school 
library project have a white population 
of about 117,000. Records of registration 
and circulation are being kept by both 
demonstrations for purposes 
parison. 


of com- 


THREE OTHER STATES REPORT 
PROGRESS 


Turning to state aid campaigns now in 
progress, Texas reports that the Senate 
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has passed by a large majority a $200,000 
appropriation for state library extension 
service. As the Bulletin goes to press the 
measure is before the House. While this 
is a compromise from the $750,000 state 
aid bill originally introduced, it will, if 
successful, mean a great deal in the devel- 
opment of library service in Texas. 

Michigan reports that its permanent 
state aid measure and the companion bill 
to create a state library board have been 
approved by the Senate State Affairs Com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is sponsor- 
ing the bills. 

Illinois introduced on April 26 a state 
aid bill for $840,000—$600,000 for books 
and periodicals for existing libraries, 
$200,000 for extending library service to 
unserved areas, and $40,000 for admin- 
istration of the fund. The bill has been 
referred to the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The May issue of the Journal of Home 
Economics contains an article on “State 


Aid and Libraries.” 
l La) 


School Library Activities at 
Detroit 


Wizz you attend the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Detroit, 
June 27 to July 1? If so, and you are a 
high school librarian, you will be inter- 
ested in the following sessions of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education. 

A conference on the library and extra- 
curricular activities, on Monday after- 
noon, June 28, is one of a number of 
conferences that is to follow a general 
meeting of the Department on Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in High Schools. Mil- 


dred L. Batchelder, A. L. A. school library 
specialist, will preside at the library con- 
Dorotha Dawson, of Detroit, 


ference. 
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will talk on the contributions of the library 
to high school assemblies. Resources of 
libraries that serve effectively the extra- 
curricular activity needs of modern high 
schools will be discussed. 

High school teachers and high school 
librarians will hold a joint luncheon on 
Tuesday, June 29, at the Administration 
Building of the Ford Motor Company. 
Two high school librarians will speak— 
Grace Winton, of Detroit, on the resem- 
blances and contrasts in the work of teach- 
ers and school librarians; and Gertrude 
Mallory, of Los Angeles, on the function 
of the library in the secondary school. 

Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, coérdinator 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, will speak on “Some 
Aspects of the Codperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards in the School 
Library Field” on Wednesday afternoon. 
His address will include an evaluation of 
the periodicals found in the 200 schools 
being used as laboratories by the study. 

Arrangements are being made by Mrs. 
Lois T. Place, of Detroit, for an ele 
mentary school library exhibit. 

The Poe Elementary School—summer 
demonstration school for the College of 
Education of Wayne University—will be 
open week days, except Saturday, from 
eight to twelve o'clock in the morning. 
This offers an opportunity for observing a 
platoon school library in action. The 
library will be open from ten to twelve. 

Epirnh A. Laturop, Member 
N. E. A.-A. L. A. Joint Com- 


mittee on School Libraries 


ass \ 
Vote Change in Name 
T ue Board on the Library and Adult 


Education has voted to change its name to 


the A. L. A. Adult Education Board. 
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SSIES 
Modern Babylon Extends a Welcome 


/ \ FTER the first general session of 


the New York conference, on Monday 
evening, June 21, the New York Public 
Library Club and the following collaborat- 
ing local organizations will assist the of- 
ficers of the American Library Associa- 
tion in receiving the members in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel: 

Brooklyn Public Library Staff Association 

New York Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion 

Queens Borough Public Library Staff As- 


sociation 

School Librarians Association 

Special Libraries Association 

“With Jennie M. Flexner as chairman, 
a small army of librarians from New York 
City and its vicinity are acting as a hos- 
pitality committee, not only for the first 
general session, but throughout the whole 
week,” Harry Miller Lydenberg, chair- 
man of the New York Local Committee, 
writes A.L.A. Headquarters. “The local 
information desk is at your command, the 
hospitality committee at your service. 
They want to show that modern Babylon 
extends a real welcome. Turn to each as 
often as you choose. You will find them 
eager to help. 

“The Association provides badges for 
each person who registers. The success 
of the meeting will be helped mightily if 
you wear yours all week. 

“Won’t you help, please? 

“A quiet meeting and conference place 
away from the activities and distractions 
of headquarters is available during the 
conference in room 113 at the New York 
Public Library, Forty-second Street and 





Fifth Avenue. This is the large exhibi- 
tion room on the main floor of the library 
where a display of outstanding books of 
general interest to librarians is on view. 
Every effort will be made to make the 
room—for that matter, the whole building 
—inviting and comfortable.” 


METROPOLITAN MusEuUM Tours 


Special gallery tours and lectures for 
conference visitors are being arranged by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
afternoons at 3 o'clock, June 22 to 24. 
Groups are asked to meet in the main hall 
and are assured that tours will not last 
longer than an hour. 

“The Librarian Goes to Town,” brief 
notes about New York, and a list of 
special collections in New York, reprinted 
from the special conference issue of the Li- 
brary Journal, will be included in each 
delegate’s registration envelope, along 
with other helpful guides. The hours 
when libraries, museums, and other places 
of interest are open to visitors may be ob- 
tained from the local information desk. 


Witson To Issuzt News SHEET 


The H. W. Wilson Company plans to 
print a “daily” Wilson Bulletin during 
conference week, to keep delegates in touch 
with significant ideas and action coming 
from the various group meetings, and with 
general conference news and activities. 


GaRAGES NEAR THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


For the benefit of librarians who drive 
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to the conference, the New York Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau furnishes the fol- 
lowing information about garages in the 
vicinity of the headquarters hotel: 


The authorized Waldorf-Astoria garage 
offers these special rates for conventions: 
daily rate, $1; pick up and delivery, $.25 
each way; weekly with one pick up and de- 
livery, $6.50; extra day, $1; dead storage 
by the week, $6; weekly with daily delivery, 
$8.50; weekly full service including pick up 
and delivery, $12.50. 

The Kent Grand Central Garage, 209 
East Forty-third Street, makes the following 
special convention rates: day parking, 7 
A.M. tO 7 P.M., $.50; overnight parking 24 
hours, $.90; insured pick up and delivery 
service, $.25 each way; dead storage per 
week, $4; live storage per week, $5. 

There is a parking lot near the Waldorf- 
Astoria, just back of the Lexington Hotel, 
Forty-eighth Street and Lexington Avenue, 
where a car can be parked for $.50 from 8 





From Wuerth’s Catalogue of the Lithographs of 
Joseph Pennell. Courtesy of Little, Brown and Com- 


pany. 
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A.M. to 6 P.M. and after 6 P.M. at $.10 per 
hour. 


The Radio City parking lot, Forty-ninth 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
charges $.50 for twelve hours. 


Rates AT New Weston Hore 

The New Weston Hotel, at Fiftieth 
Street and Madison Avenue, two blocks 
west from the Waldorf, is recommended 
to A. L. A. conference visitors, in addi- 
tion to those hotels in the list printed in 
the January Bulletin. Single rooms, 
$3.50 to $5; double, $5 to $8. 


CFI, 


New Jersey Libraries To Hold 
Open House 


SEVERAL suburban libraries in New 
Jersey—among them Bloomfield, East 
Orange, Montclair, Newark, and Orange 
—will be open to visiting librarians on the 
Sunday preceding and following the con- 
ference, June 20 and 27. 

The Montclair and Newark libraries 
will receive visitors from 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M.; the Bloomfield, East Orange, 
and Orange libraries, between 1:00 and 


5:00 P.M. 
PrN 


Another N. J. Invitation 


Lisrarians attending the New 
York conference are cordially invited by 
the New Jersey County Library Associa- 
tion and the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission to visit its county libraries 
and the office of the Public Library Com- 
mission during their stay in the east. So 
that satisfactory arrangements for receiv- 
ing visitors may be made, it will be help- 
ful if Miss Askew and the county 
librarians can be notified of your plans in 
advance: 


New Jersey Public Library Commission, 
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Sarah B. Askew, librarian. State House 
Annex, Trenton. Pennsylvania Railroad, one 
hour from New York; thirty-five minutes 
from Philadelphia. This is the codrdinating 
ofice for all library activities in the state. 

Atlantic County Library, Irma Tilton, 
acting librarian. Courthouse, Mays Land- 
ing. Pennsylvania Railroad to Egg Harbor 
or New Jersey Central Railroad, Blue 
Comet, to Hammonton, 24 hours from New 
York. Library representative will meet 
trains if notified. Serves a rural urban 
county lying along the seacoast. 

Burlington County Library, Hazel Clark, 
librarian. Courthouse Annex, Mount Holly. 
Public Service bus, 14 hours from Phila- 
delphia. The first county library established 
in New Jersey. Serves a rural urban com- 
munity. 

Camden County Library, Mildred Brown, 
librarian. Courthouse, Camden. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, one hour 50 minutes from 
New York to Philadelphia; then bus or 
Bridge train, 20 minutes. One of the larger 
county libraries. Serves an industrial urban 


community. Had a successful county book 
fair last year. 
Cape May County Library, Sarah 


Thomas, librarian. Courthouse, Cape May. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 4 hours from New 
York, via Philadelphia. Serves a seashore 
resort and rural community in the southern 
part of the state. 

Hunterdon County Library, Elizabeth T. 
Turner, librarian. Courthouse, Flemington. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad from Pennsylvania 
Station, 14 hours from New York. Serves a 
scattered rural community. Is interested in 
the use of informal discussion groups with 
country people. 

Mercer County Library, Mrs. Mary O. 
Besoré, librarian. Courthouse Annex, 
Trenton. Pennsylvania Railroad, one hour 
from New York, 35 minutes from Phila- 
delphia. Serves a suburban and farming 
community surrounding Trenton. 

Monmouth County Library, Vivian Can- 
field, librarian. Courthouse, Freehold. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 14 hours from New 
York, via Matawan. One of the larger 
county libraries. Serves a rural community. 


Morris County Library, Edith L. Smith, 
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librarian. Courthouse Annex, Morristown. 
D.L. and W. Railroad from Hoboken, 55 
minutes; or bus from New York, via New- 
ark, one hour. One of the larger county 
libraries. Serves a suburban rural com- 
munity. 

Ocean County Library, Laurel Krieg, li- 
brarian. Courthouse Annex, Toms River. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 24 hours from New 
York, one hour and 35 minutes from Phila- 
delphia. Serves a scattered seashore farm- 
ing and fishing community. 

Somerset County Library, Dorothy Van 
Gorder, librarian. Courthouse Annex, Som- 
erville. New Jersey Central Railroad, one 
hour from New York. Serves a suburban 
farming community. 

Warren County Library, Mrs. Kathryn I. 
Purcell, librarian. Courthouse Annex, Bel- 
vedere. Lehigh Valley Railroad from Penn- 
sylvania Station, 13 hours to Easton, then 
bus one hour. Serves a rural community. 


For further information, write direct to 
the county librarians. 














Your Invitation to Special Libraries 
in New York 


By REBECCA B. RANKIN 


E a special libraries of the city open 


their doors wide to the librarians who 
shall be in attendance at the A. L. A. 
conference this month. Perhaps in this ar- 
ticle we can suggest how to make your 
moments count and yet not exhaust your 
energies without profit. A word of 
description about the larger libraries or 
the more specialized ones may guide you 
to your main interest easily, or intrigue 
you to a new one. 

As the oldest library in the city and the 
first public library is just moving to new 
quarters, into which they have hurried so 
they may receive librarians, we shall make 
our first visit at the New York Society 
Library at 55 East Seventy-ninth Street. 
Established in 1754 as a subscription li- 
brary, it has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing lived through five wars and perhaps 
more financial panics. ‘The library has 
pursued its quiet policy of selective edu- 
cational service rather than bigness. Its 
aim is to do things in a different and better 
way,” reported Mr. Frank B. Bigelow, its 
librarian for the past forty years. Witha 
good general collection, it nevertheless 
specializes on art and early Americana; 
the libraries of John Winthrop, Jr., colo- 
nial governor, of John C. Green, John 
Sharp, and J. Watts de Peyster have made 
it a haven for researchers and authors. 

The society’s new library building, re- 
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constructed from a beautiful residence, 
will amaze the visiting librarians as well 
as delight them. Miss Edith H. Crowell, 
its new and charming librarian, well 
known in the A. L. A., is planning to show 
some of the library’s many treasures; un- 
der the ideal conditions of a new building 
an added emphasis will be placed on the 
library’s unique collection of Old New 
York. 

Nearby on Fifth Avenue is the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art whose library un- 
der the direction of William Clifford fur- 
nishes the source material necessary to 
such an institution of art. A few blocks 
down the avenue we stop our journey at 
the new Frick Art Reference Library, 10 
East Seventy-first Street. The librarian, 
Ethelwyn Manning, graces this library 
founded by Miss Helen C. Frick in 1920, 
to supplement the art collection “of su- 
preme excellence” gathered by her father. 
The library’s collection of 200,000 repro- 
ductions of works of art is invaluable to 
artists and supplements a splendid book 
collection of 45,000 volumes on painting, 
drawing, sculpture, and illuminated man- 
uscripts. 

The Grolier Club, too, at 47 East Six- 
tieth Street, is another art library not to be 
overlooked. It specializes on book print- 
ing and illustration and binding; Miss 
Ruth Granniss will delight in showing 
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you its Avery collection of microscopic 
books, and the Wolfe collection of early 
printed books will fascinate you for hours. 

If you can pull yourself away from one 
or all of these art libraries, stop for a visit 
at the Council of Foreign Relations, 45 
East Sixty-fifth Street. From the moment 
of mounting the fine staircase you feel that 
you are entering a gentleman’s private li- 
brary. Complete sets of the League of 
Nations treaty series and other valuable 
books on international relations are here 
classified by an interesting adaptation of 
the D.C. by the librarian, Ruth Savord. 


Two LisrRARIES SERVING MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 


In the vicinity, at Sixty-sixth Street and 
York Avenue, is the Library of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research with 
an unusually valuable collection of ma- 
terial on the diseases of human kind 
housed in a wing of that beautiful build- 
ing overlooking the East River. Lillia 
Trask, librarian, can demonstrate their 
use of Surgeon General’s Library subject 
headings and proudly display an uncom- 
mon list of magazines handsomely pre- 
pared for daily circulation. While call- 
ing your attention to medical libraries, it 
is well worth your time to journey by east 
side subway or bus to the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine at One Hundred Third 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The oldest and 
largest special library on medical subjects, 
it serves its large membership of physicians 
admirably. Its building, too, is compara- 
tively new and may present new ideas to 
you. All special libraries in the city de- 
pend upon its resources for help. 

Standard Brands, Incorporated, nearby 
at 595 Madison Avenue about Fifty- 
seventh Street, deserves your attention as 


a typical commercial library. Notice its 





vertical files and inquire about its collec- 
tion of cookbooks. Continuing on the east 
side of Fifth Avenue you may next see the 
British Library of Information, 270 Mad- 
ison Avenue, where Mr. Angus Fletcher 
will welcome you to inspect the splendid 
service a foreign office is prepared to sup- 
ply to all librarians. That information 
service of his will answer your perplexing 
question about a publication of His Maj- 
esty. Nearby at 247 Park Avenue, Mary 
E. Jameson will gladly demonstrate the 
current use: of statistical information 
which the National Industrial Conference 
Board is always in the process of securing 
and compiling. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, is one of the note- 
worthy collections of the world in certain 
clearly defined fields. Its manuscripts, 
early printed books, engravings, and prints 
are limited in number, outstanding in 
choiceness of condition and superiority of 
selection. The library is open weekdays 
between 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. The use of 
its original material is confined to students. 
Reference material may be used by anyone 
seriously interested. Admission during the 
conference week is open freely to any 


A. L. A. members presenting their registra- 
tion badges. 


Across TO ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


On some other afternoon, turn your 
steps from the Waldorf-Astoria, directly 
west across Fiftieth Street to Rockefeller 
Center. Entranced by the very first 
glimpse of the plaza, with its shops and 
flowers, it is with difficulty that we must 
rush on, ignoring murals and modernistic 
effects, to take an elevator to the fifty- 
fifth floor of the R.C.A. Building. Here 
are the offices of the General Education 
Board and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Their library of 6,000 volumes and a large 
number of pamphlets on medical education 
and tropical diseases, college education, and 
Negro. education is in charge of Nelle Bar- 
more, librarian. In the same building on 
the sixth floor is located the general li- 
brary and the legal library of the National 
Broadcasting Company. But more par- 
ticularly, the music library will astonish 
you by the size of its sheet music collec- 
tion. The use to which the music is put 
and the speed with which it circulates to 
broadcasting rooms, as well as the meth- 
ods used in preserving and in filing the 
loose sheets of music, will fascinate the 
average librarian. Across the street in the 
R.K.O. Building, on the twentieth floor, 
is the library of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors where the co-librarians, Linda 
Morley and Adelaide Kight, give a unique 
type of individualized book and research 
service to a staff of experts in this field. 
For a demonstration of what can be done 
in merging four libraries to form the Na- 
tional Health Library, stop and see Isabel 
Towner and notice how an association li- 
brary functions. 

The newspaper librarian finds his main 
interests in this one section of the city— 
near Forty-second Street. The New York 
Times, New York Herald Tribune, the 
Daily News, American W eekly, as well as 
Time-Fortune and the newspaper room 
of the New York Public Library, are 
within easy walking distance—from Forty- 
first to Forty-fifth Streets. Their library 
methods need no introduction. They are 
distinctively their own and make even the 
special librarians feel that “speed” is the 
newspaper librarian’s middle name. 


‘TWENTY-THIRD STREET SECTION 


In the Twenty-third Street area there 
are three well known libraries. At the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Florence Bradley presides as librarian 
of that large collection of books and 
pamphlets on life insurance—pensions, 
public health and personnel management 
—or just good reading. Judge for your- 
self whether a special library may not also 
serve as a dispenser of fiction and popular 
literature as does any public library, 
Russell Sage Foundation has long boasted 
the best library in the social sciences; here 
in attractive quarters Mrs. Bertha Hulse- 
man and her able staff will surprise you 
with the comprehensiveness of its collec- 
tion, all instantly available. The Roose- 
velt House Library, 28 East Thirtieth 
Street, is unique because it is devoted to 
one man, Theodore Roosevelt. Methods 
of filing photographs and of indexing 
specific items call for special admiration. 


FouURTEENTH STREET SECTION 


At this point in our library journey, we 
may go west toward the Hudson River, 
finding 345 Hudson Street where on the 
fifteenth floor Eleanor Cavanaugh has 
gathered together an astounding mass of 
financial and statistical information. Yes, 
here are phalanxes of corporation files. 
The Library of Standard Statistics Com- 
pany really forms the heart of that statis- 
tics-gathering organization, and the true 
significance of its success is to be found 
in its up-to-the-minute pace of work. In 
Miss Wray’s Central Files Department, 
two floors above, you can witness how suc- 
cessfully a librarian has used her methods 
to devise a central file; note among other 
things quick methods for sorting corre 
spondence, color systems for labeling, ete. 
Do not forget that the Special Libraries 
Association Headquarters Office is on the 
sixteenth floor where the secretary, Eliza- 
beth L. Clarke, will welcome your call. 
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YOUR INVITATION TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


A few more blocks north we come to 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories Library 
at 463 West Street, and a little south to 
60 Hudson Street is located the Western 
Union ‘Telegraph Company Library. 
Both are technical, the first specializing on 
the manufacturing end of telephone busi- 
ness and the latter on the executive side of 
telegraph. 


City Hatu SEcTION 


At 195 Broadway, the libraries of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany may be considered as representative 
of the best types of special libraries in a 
large corporation. Its general library, on 
the twenty-fourth floor, in charge of Mary 
Cox, is devoted to economics, statistics, 
and business; in the legal library on the 
twenty-fifth floor, Gertrude Peterkin fol- 
lows closely all cases relating to public 
utilities and you should study their index- 
ing methods. The directory library of the 
New York Telephone Company, located 
at 140 West Street, is intensely interest- 
ing, from which the librarian may secure 
ideas for the proper care and use of tele- 
phone directories. 

The three most used civic libraries are 
close to City Hall. The Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, 2230 Municipal Building, 


which serves the city officials, is the most. 


comprehensive in scope. Its collection of 
60,000 volumes housed on the twenty- 
second floor restricts itself to the subjects 
of municipal government and New York 
City. A classification prepared especially 
for city documents is exemplified here; 
and a collection of civil service material 
specially indexed may arouse your par- 
ticular interest. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion Library, in the Woolworth Building, 
never fails to show the business man’s 
emphasis on city, state, or federal legisla- 
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tion. The Citizens Union, 41 Park Row, 
in its library always has information on 
the political side of civic problems; its 
personnel file of officials and office seek- 
ers is unique. 

As an example of a special library on 
one phase of medicine, may we suggest a 
visit to the Public Health Division of the 
Municipal Reference Library which is 
located in Room 224 of the Department of 
Health Building, 125 Worth Street. Miss 
Sara Halliday, the librarian, will delight 
to show you how a highly selective collec- 
tion serves the doctors and nurses of the 
city’s health department. 

The New York County Lawyers As- 
sociation houses its library quite ideally in 
its new building at 14 Vesey Street. It 
can boast of a splendid law collection en- 
joyed only by its members. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company at 30 
Church Street, may be taken as a repre- 
sentative special library for a publishing 
house, its subjects being technical. You 
can see here how the L. C. classification is 
suitable for a special library. 


WALL STREET SECTION 


Our journey into the far-famed Wall 
Street section may well begin with the 
headquarters of many of its famous lead- 
ers, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, at 65 Liberty Street. 
No ordinary chamber of commerce this, 
with its Great Hall filled with oil por- 
traits of its prominent members, which 
have included three generations of Van- 
derbilts and Astors and five generations of 
Dodges; its marble stairway and iron 
grill-work doors; and finally its small but 
perfectly appointed library, over which 
Elsa Loeber presides so efficiently. ‘This 
is probably the oldest special library in the 
city, being established in 1832. One block 
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south, at 135 Cedar Street, is the library 
of the American Institute of Accountants, 
where Helen Johnstone continues that 
immense undertaking, Accountants’ In- 
dex; a Bibliography of Accounting Litera- 
ture. Proceeding further south we may 
drop in for a call on Hazel A. Dobson, 
who, from her small niche at New York 
University, Wall Street Division Library, 
90 Trinity Place, serves the impatient 
hordes that pour out of brokers offices, 
banks, and business houses at five o’clock 
to attend evening courses in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Passing regretfully by the charming and 
unexpected patch of greenness, in Trinity 
Churchyard, we cross Broadway to the 
beautiful new building of the Irving Trust 
Company, at One Wall Street. While still 
gazing at the extraordinary mosaics of the 
entrance hall, one is conveyed suddenly 
upward in the latest type of elevator to the 
library, in charge of Lyda Broomhall. No 
gaudy mosaics here, but an atmosphere of 
quiet efficient service. Look especially at 
the library’s very complete file of the 
bank’s history, giving details of its kaleido- 
scopic mergings and particularly of the 
bank careers of all its officers, kept up to 
date as promotions occur. Further east 
across the street is the Bankers Trust 
Company. Their extensive corporation 
files will be of special interest. 

Next we cross Nassau Street, to enter 
the impressive new building of the Chase 
National Bank, where Roberta Herriot is 
librarian. See her well arranged and in- 
dexed collection of New Deal material, 
and the special collection of commodity 
price sources. Further along Nassau 
Street, at 31, we drop in a minute to see 
the Guaranty Company Library demon- 
strate how an efficient small staff can 
operate a large library that once required 
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many more assistants. Cornerwise from 
here is the Federal Reserve Bank, where 
one must brave guards armed with re- 
volvers and sawed-off shotguns in order to | 
break through to the cordial welcome of 
Marguerite Burnett and her staff. That | 
collection has the almost unique distinc- 
tion of using no classification but arrang- 
ing the books alphabetically by authors’ 
names. And it works! 

Returning to Wall Street, we hurry by 
the dignified J. P. Morgan Building on 
the corner to 11 Broad Street, where 
Mabel Crowe will be found, librarian of 
the Equitable Trust Branch of the Chase. 
Next door, at 15 Broad Street, is the at- 
tractive accounting library of Haskins and 
Sells, of which Elizabeth Baxter is li- 
brarian. 

Turning further east along Exchange 
Place, we come to the striking turreted 
building of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, where the National City Finan- 
cial Library is located. Here Mary Hayes 
has in her charge one of the largest finan- 
cial libraries in the city and one that is 
exceptionally well organized. Proceeding 
almost to the East River at 160 Front 
Street, we find the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, of which Katherine C. Ashman, 
is librarian. 

Then we should complete the down- 
town circle by returning north via Wil 
liam Street to number 100, where Mabel 
B. Swerig serves the Insurance Society 
of New York and many students of in | 


surance in an old, well established li | 
brary. 





We cannot make our itinerary cover all 
the three hundred libraries described in 
the new 1937 Special Libraries Directory 
of New York City but the foregoing out: | 
line may give our members a glimpse of 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Be Chinese at Noon, Scandinavian 
at Night 


By HELEN E. WESSELLS 


HERE are thousands of restaurants 
in New York City. One can eat in the 
most exclusive continental surroundings 
or at the hamburger stand on the corner; 
and at some time in his life every New 
Yorker does just that. Every country 
and nationality has a representative res- 
taurant; as soon as a type catches the 
popular fancy imitators spring up by the 
dozen. ‘The best survive, sometimes for 
generations, but eventually the chef, the 
manager, or the family responsible for the 
destiny of the place departs; then a change 
of name, of policy, and the original Del- 
monico is but a memory or tradition. 

For makers of such a list as this the 
situation is appalling. Selection is diffi- 
cult; books published only a few months 
before seem ludicrous, and a list prepared 
in March may be an epitaph in June. 
Fair warning, then! Telephone before 
you go any distance, for the place may have 
slipped quietly into limbo or the prices may 
be radically altered. 

June may be a hot month, and the res- 
taurateurs recognize it. Gardens are op- 
ened when weather invites and space 
permits, the sidewalk cafe a novelty no 
longer. Dining in the clouds is an ex- 
perience, for there is sheer beauty in the 
early evening when the lights begin to 
shine; earlier in the day another mood 
sweeps over, and even on foggy days the 
charm penetrates. From Brooklyn to 





Morningside Heights there are roofs 
where, while having tea or dinner, the 
city will weave its spell. 

Be Chinese at noon and Scandinavian 
at night. A tour of the restaurants may 
lead to the places one knows through 
books, to the zoo or to a foreign land. 
There are possibilities for every mood and 
every member. All the places here listed 
have been tried and enjoyed by those who 
know their city. They are New York. 





Restaurants complying literally with the 
provisions of the New York State Civil 
Rights Act are marked by an asterisk. 
This statement is made on first hand ob- 
servation and conference. Absence of 
this mark, however, does not necessarily 
mean adverse discrimination or dis- 
courtesy. 

For advice about hotels in this con- 
nection, write to the chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, Harry Miuil- 
ler Lydenberg, at the New York Public 
Library. 


In THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE WALDORF 


Barbour, 1 West s2nd Street. Luncheon $.50 to 
$.85; dinner $.75 to $1.25. Closed Sundays. 
Barclay, 48th Street and Lexington Avenue. reak- 
fast $.90 up; luncheon $1.25 up; dinner $2.50 

up. uiet. 

Beekman Tower, 3 Mitchell Place (East 4oth Street 
and East River). Breakfast $.30 to $.55; lunch- 
eon $.50 to $.65; dinner $.85 to $1. Cocktail lounge 
on roof terrace, with view. 

Beverly Hotel, 125 East soth Street. Breakfast 
$.25 up; luncheon $.75 to $1.; dinner $1. to $1.75. 

er Department Store (Garden Restau- 
rant), Lexington Avenue and soth Street. Reason- 
able prices. 
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Blue Bow! Restaurant, 157 East 48th Street. 
eon $.50 to $.75; dinner $.75 to $1.25. 
Sundays. 

Cafe Continental, 10 East 52nd Street. 

*Clipper Grill, 13 East 47th Street. Luncheon $.50 
$1; dinner _$.75 to $1.35. Try the onion soup. 

Crillon, 277 Park Avenue. Luncheon $1. up; din- 
ner $1.50 to $2.50. 

Denise Erard, mie East goth Street. Luncheon 
$.50 to $1.25; dinner $.75 to $1.50. 


Lunch- 
Closed 


Dinner $2. 


Elizabeth Flynn, 143 East qgoth Street. Luncheon 
$.50; dinner $.75 to $1. 
Frances Bell Inn, 10 East 48th Street. Luncheon 


$.50 up; dinner $.75 up. Open Sundays. Tables 
outside. 

Frances Lynn, Incorporated, 52 East s2nd Street. 
Luncheon $20 up; afternoon tea; dinner $.65 up. 
Tables outside. 

Hamburger aiang’e. 17 West sist Street. Reason- 
able prices. ry it after the evening meetings. 

Harvey’s Bar and Grill, Incorporated, 447 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Reasonable prices. 

Hearthstone, 154 East 48th Street. 


Luncheon $.50 
to $.85; dinner $1. to $1.25. 


Try the Garden 


Room. 

Hotel Lexington, Lexington Avenue at 48th Street. 
Restaurant: luncheon $.60 up; dinner $1.25 to 
$2.50. Try the lower part of the main dining 
room. 

Hotel Montclair, Lexington Avenue and 4oth Street. 
Reasonable prices. oof garden. 

Manny Wolf’s hep House, 4oth Street and 3rd 
Avenue. Reasonable prices. 

New York Exchange for Woman’s Work, 541 Madi- 
son Avenue. Reasonable prices. 

Promenade ~_— Grill, Sunken Plaza (soth Street 
ay Rockefeller Center. Luncheon $1.; dinner 
1.50. 

Restaurant Mayan, Rockefeller Center, 16 West srst 
Street. Luncheon $.60; dinner $1.50. 

Reuben’s, 6 East 58th Street. Luncheon $.75 and 
up; dinner $1.50 and _ up. Try a sandwich after 
the evening meeting. It will be good, but it won’t 
be cheap. 

Rockefeller Plaza Restaurant 32 West soth Street. 
Luncheon $.75 and up; dinner $1. and up. 

Schooner Restaurant, 17 East 48th Street and 37 
West sist Street. Luncheon $.50; dinner $.65. 
Sidewalk tables. Open Sundays. 

Shelton Hotel, Lexington Avenue and goth Street. 
Cafeteria on the roof. 

Susan Palmer, 2 West goth Street. 
and up; dinner $1. and up. 
Women’s University Club, 106 East s2nd Street. 
Breakfast $.35 to $.60; luncheon $.50 to $1.; 
dinner $.85 to $ p> Open 7:30-9:30; 12:00-2:00, 

6:00-8:00, to A. L. A. delegates. 


Luncheon $.50 


*Y.W.C.A., 610 Lexington Avenue (53rd Street). 
Reasonable prices; no tips. Tea room and caf- 
eteria. 


“More Tuan One Arounp Town” 


*Longchamps Restaurants, 40 East goth Street; 423 
Madison Avenue. Not —, No tipping. 

*Roger Smith Restaurants, 40 East 41st Greet 47th 
Street and Lexington Avenue (Winthrop Hotel). 
Reasonable prices. 

Schrafft’s, . Ty Avenue, “Chrysler Building (43d 
Street). ide range of prices. 

Quick Service Here 


Childs’ Restaurants, *Lexington Avenue and 51st 
Street, *East 44th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
Spanish Garden, 12 East soth Street. 

*Consumers’ Codperative Cafeteria, 136 East 44th 
Street. Prices reasonable; attractive room. 

*Horn and Hardhart Automat, 465 Lexington Ave- 
nue. Put the nickels in. 45th Street and sth 
Avenue. Smoking allowed in this one. 


Near THE New York Pustic Lisrary 


Stern’s, 42nd Street near 6th Avenue. Luncheon 
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$50 and up; afternoon tea. Department store; 

aillard’s Restaurant on sth floor. 

99 Park Avenue Restaurant (40th Street). Luncheon 
$.55 up; afternoon tea; Dinner. 


Cotumsia UNIversITy SECTION 
Butler Hall, Morningside Drive and 11oth Street. 


Luncheon $.50 and up; Dinner $.85 and up. High 
up; linger on the terrace a while. 
Old Algiers, Broadway and 1oz2nd Street. Reason. 


able prices; dancing in the evening. : 
*International House, 500 Riverside Drive. Cafeteria, 


Open AIR 


Central Park Zoo Restaurant, 64th Street and Cen. 
tral Park (sth Ave.). Very reasonable prices, 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. Cafeteria sery- 
ice with the animals. _ 

Chatham Walk, Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th Street. 
Breakfast; luncheon $1; dinner. Outdoor garden, 

Hotel Bossert, Montague and Hick Streets, Brook. 
lyn. Not cheap. inner or tea on the Marine 
Roof overlooking the Bay. Take the I.R.T. to 
Clark Street. : 

Rumpelmayer’s (St. Moritz Hotel), 50 Central Park 

outh. Dinner $1.50 and up. Try for breakfast 
or tea. 


Lower FirtH AVENUE AND GREENWICH VILLAGE 


There are a number of restaurants on lower sth 
Avenue which feature sidewalk cafes and are open 
from early morning until midnight. A bus trip 
to Washington Square will give you a chance to 
choose: One Fifth Avenue; The Brevoort; Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; Longchamps. 

Brick House Restaurant 175 MacDougal Street. 

Helen Lane, 110 Waverly lace. 
umble Shop, 28 West 8th Street. 

Naverly Inn, 16 Bank Street. Garden. 

Many of the Village restaurants are listed under for- 
eign groups, under Old New York, or other head- 
ings. 

Otp New Yorr 


Brevoort Hotel, sth Avenue and 8th Street. A la 
carte, breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. Sidewalk 
cafe. Julia Newberry’s Hotel. 

Claremont Inn, 126th Street and Riverside Drive. 
Dinner $1 to $2.50. Afternoon tea and late sup- 


ers. 

cHotel) Algonquin, 59 West 44th Street. Luncheon 
$1 to $1.25; dinner $1.50. elebrities gather here. 
Air cooled. 

Petitpas, 317 West 29th Street. 


Luncheon $.s50 and 
up; Dinner $.90 and up. 


French cooking. 


Sea Foop 


*Grand Central Terminal Oyster Bar. 
.65 to $.95; dinner $1 to $1.50. 

LeRoy, 738 Lexington Avenue. Dinner om and up. 

Lobster, Oyster and Chop House, 145 est 45th 
Street. uncheon $.55 to $1; dinner $1.50. 


Luncheon 


SouTHERN CooKING 


Elizabeth D. Reynolds, 15 East 48th Street. Luncheon 
$.65 to $.95; dinner z to $1.50. 

LaNouvelle Orleans, 9 East 47th Street. 
prices. Try the Gumbo soup. 

Therese Worthington Grant, 290 Park Avenue (49th 
Street). Luncheon $.85; dinner $1 and $1.25; 
afternoon tea. 


Reasonable 


Gay or Gippy 


The New Yorker or Cue for the current week will 
suggest gay spots popular at the moment. Prices, 
cover charge, need for formal dress, and entertain- 
ment will be found there. The pace listed below 

librarians. 


have been enjoyed by New Yor 
(Continued on page 375) 
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Newark Exhibit an Added Attraction 
for Conference Visitors 


a role of the American Library 


Association in developing and carrying on 
the public library movement in America 
occupies an important place in a compre- 
hensive exhibition opening at the Newark 
Public Library on the fifteenth of June 
and continuing until the first of September. 

Planned as an added attraction for the 
many visiting librarians to the annual 
meeting of the A. L. A. in New York 
this month, the exhibit depicts the growth 
and present needs of the public library in 
this country. It is entitled “The Ameri- 
can Library: Yesterday and Today.” 

The exhibition is divided into six gen- 
eral sections: the history of the library 
movement, support and use of public li- 
braries, construction and equipment of 
library buildings, book and information 
service, state and county organization, and 
national organization. 

A series of dioramas, prepared by work- 
ers in the Federal Art Project, will feature 
the section devoted to the history of the 
movement, illustrating significant events 
in the development of the library as a 
democratic institution. Supplementing the 
dioramas, library workers are preparing 
posters and special exhibits describing the 
contribution of outstanding figures in 
American library history. 

In depicting the support and use of 
public libraries, the exhibition makes use 
of colorful charts and original cartoons 
illustrating the variety of library borrow- 
ers, apportionment of library budgets, 
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salaries, and other information of this 
kind. One of the display cases in this 
section will feature the various pages of 
the effective A. L. A. pamphlet, The 
Equal Chance. 

The exhibit on library construction will 
trace the changes in library building and 
planning through the centuries, showing 
graphically the new principles which new 
modes of living and thinking now call for. 
A scale model of the recently completed 
Rochester Public Library is in preparation 
by Federal Art Project workers and will 
serve as a demonstration of the latest in 
library construction. 

Information about special library serv- 
ices, gathered from many parts of the 
country, makes up an important part of 
the exhibit, calling attention to the differ- 
ent types of information supplied by li- 
braries to business men, students, home- 
makers, and research workers. 

Another division of the exhibit will in- 
terpret state and county library organiza- 
tion, sketching the history of library 
development in New Jersey, with special 
emphasis on the New Jersey Library Com- 
mission and its work throughout the state. 

Finally, the Newark exhibit presents a 
picture of the organization of public li- 
braries on a nation-wide scale, outlining 
the functions of the American Library 
Association and other national library as- 
sociations. Features of this display are a 
relief map showing American library in- 
fluence in foreign countries, bearing the 
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legend, “A. L. A.: Consultant to the 
World;” bibliographical presentations of 
early presidents and other notable figures 
in the A. L. A., stressing their abiding 
contributions to library science; an exhibit 
featuring the Library of Congress; and a 
detailed presentation of the Booklist, Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, and_ other 
A. L. A. publications. 

The special poster announcing the ex- 
hibit is reproduced as the frontispiece in 
this Bulletin. 

The underlying theme of “The Ameri- 
can Library: Yesterday and Today” is the 
development of the public library as a 
democratic institution. The primary pur- 
pose of the exhibit is to turn the attention 
of the layman to his own library in its 
relation to the library movement in the 
United States. 

D. IrRviINE WHITE 
Newark Public Library 
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Placement Service for New York 
Conference 


For THE benefit of persons in the 
New York area who wish to use the place- 
ment service of the American Library As- 
sociation, Hazel B. Timmerman will be 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for three days prior to the con- 
ference—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
June 17 to 19. Pre-conference interviews 
will be by appointment only, from 9:00 
to 12:00 A.M., 1:00 to 6:00 and 7:00 
to 9:00 P.M., each of these three days. 

Please write Miss Timmerman at 
A. L. A. Headquarters at once, or tele- 
phone her as soon as possible after her ar- 
rival at the Waldorf for appointments. 

Placement service will be conducted 
during conference week as usual. 
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Adult Education Exhibit 
Tue A. L. A. Adult Education 


Board is planning an exhibit illustrating 
the adult education practices of libraries, 
in connection with its consultation booth 
at the New York conference. This exhibit 
—to give librarians an opportunity for 
unhurried examination of reading courses, 
lists, publicity material, and reports from 
a variety of libraries—is based on a simi- 
lar one assembled last fall for the Adult 
Education Committee of the New York 
Library Association by Roland Mul- 
hauser, of the Tompkins County (N.Y.) 


Library. 


Advance Attendance Register 


WE PLAN to experiment this year 
with an advance attendance register set up 
in card file at the Registration Desk, in- 
stead of printed and distributed in the 
registration envelopes at the opening of 
the conference. 

The printed advance register had both 
advantages and disadvantages. It was ex- 
pensive to print. It could not by its na- 
ture contain a complete list of attendance, 
and had to be supplemented by consulting 
the registration records throughout the 
conference week. Its chief advantage was 
that it could be distributed and conveni- 
ently consulted, although it was an incom- 
plete list. It answered questions as to who 
had notified us that he would attend and 
where he expected to stay. 

The records which we plan to set up 
this year are designed to answer from the | 
opening day of the conference inquiries in | 
person or by telephone about those ex- 
pected, those in actual attendance, and 
conference addresses. This information 





will be available during the registration 
hours throughout the week. 
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Publicity Clinic Announces Program 





i books, not as 
books, but as ideas, will be the point of de- 
parture at the first session of the pre-con- 
ference Publicity Clinic, Friday, June 18, 
at 9:30 A.M. when “Organization for 
Practical Publicity” will be discussed. 

Experts from the publishing, bookselling, 
publicity, and library fields will join in 
considering practical implications of the 
question, “What makes a book go?” 
Budgeting for publicity, personnel, dis- 
tribution, contacts, and the building up 
of public attention will be emphasized. 

Frederic G. Melcher, of the R. R. Bow- 
ker Company, in charge of the two-day 
clinic on behalf of the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee, will be the chairman of this 
opening session. Assisting him with ar- 
rangements are Dorothy Rowden, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education; 
Ethel M. Fair, New Jersey College for 
Women Library School; Mary Clark, 
Montclair Public Library; and Cora M. 
Beatty, A. L. A. Headquarters, consultant. 

Publicity materials, exhibits, methods of 
display, and lighting will be analyzed in 
the second half of the Friday morning 
clinic, from 11:30 to 12:30. Those who 
will attend are asked to suggest to Mr. 
Melcher in advance practical topics they 
would like included in the 9 :30 session, and 
to send sample publicity for analysis dur- 
ing the latter half of the morning. 

After lunching in Greenwich Village, 
the group will go by bus to the Newark 
(N.J.) Public Library to spend the after- 
noon examining—from a publicity point of 
view—the comprehensive exhibit on the 
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American public library (see page 361) 
which will open to the public June 15. 

The second clinic will follow an in- 
formal dinner, Friday, at 7 o'clock, in the 
Jansen Room at the Waldorf. ‘Three 
speakers will take part in a discussion of 
how libraries create news, speaking to the 
question, “How Can We Know What 
the Public Wants?” 

“Building for Community Support’’ is 
the topic of the first session of the Satur- 
day morning clinic, at 9:30. Methods and 
principles of enlisting community backing, 
as practiced by a college, a museum, and 
a social service foundation, will be dis- 
cussed by a panel made up of representa- 
tives from those fields. 

The 11:15 to 12:30 o'clock session will 
consider “How to Present Ideas and Re- 
sults to the Community,” with a leading 
political publicist speaking on “Selling 
Welfare Legislation to a Political Con- 
stituency” and the editor of the women’s 
club section of a national magazine discuss- 
ing reporting procedures. 

Saturday afternoon will be left to the 
choice of the individual, although places 
of interest, such as certain book stores, will 
be suggested. 

All clinic sessions at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on June 18 and 19—except the 
dinner meeting Friday—are scheduled for 
Room X of the Perroquet Suite. Regis- 
trations—with a $5 fee covering attend- 
ance at all meetings, luncheon, dinner, and 
transportation—should be sent immedi- 
ately to Mr. Melcher, 62 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 
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Dividends* 


A Few Paid Here and There to Patrons 


Cin alluring travel posters sur- 


rounding the grilled ticket window; a 
tired station agent with a wistful look— 
many readers will remember this cover 
picture on the April 24 Saturday Eevening 
Post. Norman Rockwell, its creator, is 
famous for his realistic magazine covers. 
He is known among fellow artists as a 
“stickler” for details; the properties for 
pictures must be correct. His invitations 
to travel were from actual travel posters 
borrowed from the New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Public Library. 


WHEN A Boy AND A Book GET 
‘TOGETHER 


A casual glance at a book on puppetry 
created such a vital and lasting interest for 
a twelve-year-old patron of the Glenn 
Rock (N.J.) library that for several years 
he has thought, talked, and worked with 
little else. Now, at fifteen, he directs a 
“Puppeteer’s Association” made up of 
neighborhood youngsters. Not only has 
he a lucrative avocation; his needs have 
now grown beyond his youthful capabilities 
and he has several adults on his payroll. 


Tue LABORATORY OF THE HoBBy 


Baltimore’s enthusiastic “hobby riders” 
recently asked the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


*“Dividends” is a feature of the Bulletin spon- 
sored by the younger members of the Association. 
Stories which reveal how a library serves its com- 
munity will be welcomed by Ruth Manlove, St. 


Louis Public Library, chairman of the Junior Mem- 


bers Round Table. 


brary for a hobby register. 


This novel 


device is a loose-leaf notebook arranged 


alphabetically by hobby. It lists local or- 
ganizations sponsoring each interest, and 
special periodicals available in the library, 
Book lists prepared by the staff are 
mounted on appropriate pages and a sup- 
ply for distribution is displayed nearby. 
Patrons have signed under forty hobbies. 
Already one club has been formed because 
of contacts made through the register. 


OneE FAMILY BUILDs A TRAILER 


Apropos of the current housing prob- 
lem, the Kansas City library is proud 
of its part in solving one family’s di- 
lemma. One spring day a man and his 
wife wistfully approached the desk to ask 
if the librarian could show them books on 
how to build a trailer. The librarian 
could and would. By the following au- 
tumn wishful thinking had been trans- 
formed into reality: they were living ina 
new trailer home built with the help of 
books and plans borrowed from the li- 
brary. 


A SAVING OF $112,000 


Usually only very rare books are worth 


$112,000, but a few books of ordinary | 


trade value were recently worth that toa 
Baltimore company. A patron reported 
that books lent by the library had enabled 


| 


his firm to get a tax refund of $75,000 | 


and a fire loss adjustment of $37,000. 
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Catalog Code Revision 


Report of Progress, April, 1937 


N December, 1936, the section of re- 
vised rules covering institution and so- 
ciety entries went out to all members of 
the committee for study and criticism. 
This section was prepared by Harriet 
Pierson, of the Library of Congress Cata- 
log Division, based on the Guide’ of 
which she is the author. ‘These rules 
(fifty-four pages of photostat copy) were 
offered as tentative revisions of rules 72 
to I11 inclusive in the A. L. A. Code. 
The response from committe members was 
vigorous and prompt. ‘The suggestions 
offered have been carefully tabulated by 
Nella Jane Martin, executive assistant to 
the committee, and will be fully utilized 
by Miss Pierson and Miss Martin in the 
forthcoming revision of this section. 

In February of this year, a working 
draft of rules 1 to 5, 13 to 17, 19, and 21 
prepared by Miss Martin, was distributed 
to committee members in mimeographed 
form. In this working draft was included 
the old rule, suggestions received by the 
committee regarding revision, the pro- 
posed revised rule, and examples. No re- 
vision of rules 7, 11, and 18 is contem- 
plated. The other rules not included in 
this draft are in process of revision, in some 
cases awaiting decision from a_ sub- 
committee. Criticism of this section is 
now in, and is being studied by Miss 
Martin. 

” 4 Guide to the Cataloging of the Serial Publica- 


tions of Societies and Institutions, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 2d ed. 1931. 


Late in March the working draft of 
rules 121 and 161, covering periodicals 
and notes, went out to committee mem- 
bers, with returns expected by May 1. 

The next section to be distributed will 
probably cover rules for series and ana- 
lyticals, a revision which has been par- 
ticularly urged by the 
Cataloging Committee. 

The subcommittees have continued their 
activities. The Subcommittees on Reli- 
gious Entries and on Definitions, Julia 
Pettee and Anna Monrad, chairmen, 
have submitted tentative drafts to the 
British committee. Final action on these 
rules will not be taken until criticisms 
from the British committee have been re- 
ceived and considered. “The Subcommit- 
tees on Music and on Anonymous Classics, 
Eva J. O’Meara and Amelia Krieg, chair- 
men, will probably be in a position to make 
definite recommendations at the time of 
the A. L. A. conference. 

The Subcommittee on Music is recom- 
mending that rulings for the code be re- 
stricted to those of a rather general nature, 
in view of the projected manual on music 
cataloging now being sponsored by the 
Music Library Association. Several in- 
dividuals will be responsible for specific 
parts of the code. 

T. Franklin Currier, Harvard College 
Library, will draw up the rules for in- 
cunabula, based on the recommendations 
made by the American committee in 1925. 


Codperative 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS TO VOTE ON CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Currier has also under consideration 
the transliteration tables for the Slavic and 
Greek languages, and Dr. William M. 
Randall, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the tables for Semitic 
and Oriental languages. Mrs. Anna 
Erichsen, New York Public Library, is 
collecting examples and recommendations 
for rulings governing theatrical material. 
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The Committee on Code Revision of 
the British Library Association, James D. 
Stewart, chairman, and H. W. Acomb, 
honorary secretary, is kept informed of 
the work of the American committee and 
receives fifteen copies of all mimeographed 
material as soon as it is issued. 

RupotpH H. GJELSNEss, Chairman 
Catalog Code Revision Committee 


2 * KE 


School Librarians To Vote on 
Constitution 


A REVISION of the constitution of 
the A. L. A. School Libraries Section will 
be voted on at the annual business meet- 
ing of that section in New York City. 
There was preliminary discussion of a re- 
vision last year at the Richmond meeting, 
and suggestions made there have been in- 
corporated in the proposed constitution 
given below. 

Members of the section are asked to con- 
sider this constitution and send criticisms 
to the chairman of the committee, at the 
Austin High School Branch, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, before the conference. Mem- 
bers are also requested to take their copies 


of this Bulletin to the section meeting in 
New York. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article 1. Name. The name of this or- 
ganization shall be the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. 
Article 2. Purpose. The purpose of this 


section shall be to promote a high standard 
for school library service and to advance 
school library interests. 

Article 3. 


Membership. Any person or 





institution which is a member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association may become a mem- 
ber of the section upon payment of the dues 
provided for in the by-laws. 

Article 4. Executive Board. The govern- 
ing body of the section shall consist of a 
board of seven directors. Five of these are 
elected for five-year terms, one of these re- 
tiring every year. The other two directors 
are a secretary and a treasurer, each elected 
for a term of three years, their terms ex- 
piring in different years. The Executive 
Board shall have representatives from vari- 
ous types of school library interests. 

Article 5. Officers. The officers of the 
section shall be a chairman, a vice chairman, 
the secretary, and the treasurer. The mem- 
ber of the Executive Board exclusive of sec- 
retary and of treasurer who is serving his 
fifth year shall be chairman, and the next 
to retire shall be vice chairman. 

Article 6. Duties of Officers. The chair- 
man shall preside at all meetings of the sec- 
tion and shall be a member ex-officio of all 
committees. The chairman shall direct the 
preparation of programs for meetings of the 
section. 

The vice chairman shall in the absence of 
the chairman perform the duties of the office. 

In case of absence of chairman and vice 
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chairman from meetings of the section, the 
chairman shall appoint a director to preside. 

The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
all meetings of the section, shall prepare re- 
ports of these meetings for the Proceedings 
of the American Library Association, shall 
notify officers and committee members of 
their election or appointment, and shall carry 
on necessary correspondence. 

The treasurer shall collect all money due 
the section and shall pay such bills as are 
approved and signed by the chairman. The 
treasurer shall keep the accounts and at the 
annual meeting shall make a detailed re- 
port for the year. The treasurer shall 
keep a record of paid members, which record 
shall constitute the roll of section mem- 
bership. 

Article 7. Duties of the Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall formulate plans 
for the development of the work of the sec- 
tion, discuss matters to be presented to the 
section and to the American Library Associa- 
tion, and codperate with the School and 
Children’s Library Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and with other or- 
ganizations and committees concerned with 
matters of interest to school librarians. The 
Executive Board shall be empowered 
to execute any plans for the section which 
will make the School Libraries Section a 
vital factor in the development of school li- 
brary work. 

Article 8. Meetings. The annual meet- 
ing of the section shall be held during the 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association. Additional meetings of the sec- 
tion may be called by the Executive Board or 
by vote of the members at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Article 9. Amendments. The constitu- 
tion may be amended at any annual meeting 
of the section, provided notice of the amend- 
ment has been presented in the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association at least 
one month before action is taken. A two- 
thirds vote of the membership present shall 
be necessary for adoption. 


By-Laws 


1. The order of business for annual meet- 
ings shall be as follows: 


. Call to order 

. Report of the secretary 

. Report of the treasurer 

. Report of committees 

. Miscellaneous business 

. Election of officers and directors 
. Adjournment 


nroan op 


2. There shall be such standing committees 
as the Executive Board finds necessary, com- 
mittee members to be appointed by the chair- 
man of the section. Members of a stand- 
ing committee shall be appointed for a term 
of three years, their terms expiring in dif- 
ferent years. For appointments in 1937 and 
1938, the chairman shall make necessary ad- 
justments in length of term. 

3. Members of the Executive Board shall 
be elected by a majority of all votes cast at 
the annual meeting. The chairman shall 
appoint a nominating committee of three 
members to present candidates for this elec- 
tion. New board members shall assume 
their duties at the close of the annual meet- 
ing. 

4. Vacancies in the Executive Board shall 
be filled by the chairman with the approval 
of the Executive Board. In case both chair- 
man and vice chairman are unable to serve, 
the Executive Board shall fill the vacancies, 
Such appointments shall hold until the next 
annual meeting, at which time the nominating 
commitee shall present a candidate for that 
office. 

5. The by-laws may be amended or sus- 
pended at any annual meeting of the section 
by a two-thirds vote of the membership 
present, provided notice of the amendment or 
suspension has been presented in the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association at least 
one month before action is taken. 

6. A quorum shall consist of twenty mem- 
bers. 

7. Dues for the section shall be fifty cents 
for the fiscal year, January 1 to December 


i 
' 8. The deliberations of the section shall be 
governed by Robert’s Rules of Order. 
Mivprep L. BATCHELDER 
Emity ETHELL 
CHARLOTTE E. Smitu, Chairman 
Committee on the Constitution 
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SF ene 
N. C. P. T. Issues Pamphlet on 


Community Relations 


ELPING to mould public opinion 
in favor of good schools, good homes, and 
good communities is a principal function 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Mary L. Langworthy, the 
congress’s president in 1936-37, affirms in 
her introduction to Parent-Teacher Pub- 
licity.* 

This new pamphlet is not only concise 
and accurate; it defines the whole attitude 
and method of good publicity. “Inter- 
pretative information,” is Mrs. Lang- 
worthy’s short but telling phrase. 

Interestingly written, the pamphlet does 
not ramble but handles an immense amount 
of material in its 83 pages complete with 
index. ‘The first section sets forth the 
purpose and duties of a P.T.A. publicity 
committee in carrying out its three-fold 
task: informing the public about parent- 
teacher projects; creating favorable public 
opinion toward them; and stimulating 
public support. Then follow chapters on 
“Topics for News Stories,” “Publicity 
Channels,” “The Press and Publicity,” 
“Suggestions on News Writing,” “Style 
Sheet,” “Parent-Teacher Terminology,” 
and “P.T.A. Publicity Relationships.” 

All the material is exceptionally well 
organized, specific, and clear. Quotations 
such as the “Style Sheet” of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin, are carefully chosen. The net 


1 Wade, Clarice, editor. Parent-Teacher Publicity. 
National Con 


ington, D.C. Poser, 25 cents; cloth, 50. 








ress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- 














L Yi 
From Parent-Teacher Publicity 
Give Advance Publicity to Radio Broadcasts 


result should be that every small town 
P.T.A. publicity chairman, no matter how 
inexperienced, will now know how to go 
at her assignments in workmanlike fashion. 
“There is nothing mysterious about pub- 
licity methods,” the pamphlet assures its 
readers. “Publicity methods are nothing 
more than useful, systematized applications 
of observation and common sense which 
any intelligent person can master.” 
Parent-Teacher Publicity should be in 
every library for the use of local P.T.A. 
groups. Moreover, most of it is equally 
applicable to library publicity problems. 
LetHa M. Davinson, Member 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
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Announce Fellowship Awards 


THRovuGH its Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, of which Charles 
E. Rush is chairman, the American Library 
Association announces the following 
awards for the year 1937-38, made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The seven successful 
candidates, their special studies or proj- 
ects, and the institutions selected, are as 
follows: 


From CANADA 


Peter F. Grossman, of Abbotsford, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Study of professional courses, 
under the direction of the University of 
California. 

Isabel G. McTavish, of Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Study of the relation between 
libraries and other social agencies in work 
with children, under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


FRoM THE UNITED STATES 
Charles E. Butler, of Chicago. Study of 


library activities in the promotion of art ap- 
preciation, under the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Helen L. Butler, of Denver, Colorado. 
Investigation of readers in libraries and their 
books, under the direction of the University 
of Chicago. 

Ralph H. Carruthers, of New York City. 
Survey of photographic problems of impor- 
tance to libraries, under the direction of the 
New York Public Library. 

Mary V. Gaver, of Danville, Virginia. 
Study of state school library supervision in 
six southern states, under the direction of 
Columbia University. 

G. Donald Smith, of Waterville, Maine. 
To determine the place of reading in the life 
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of first-year students, under the direction of 


the University of Chicago. 


Copyright Situation 


‘THE CONVENTION which constitutes 
the International Copyright Union is 
awaiting action by the Senate. It is ex- 
pected that it will be reported favorably 
any day by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. When this comes about, it will 
still be very uncertain as to when definite 
action will take place. 

If membership of the United States in 
the International Copyright Union can be 
realized, it will mean the rectification ofa 
situation which has been a cause of shame 
to this country for too many years. 


Under 


present conditions any foreign author who | 
writes in English and has his work pub- | 


lished abroad, is in danger of having his 
work pirated in this country unless he has 
it copyrighted here, and he may not securt 
American copyright unless the book is 
fully manufactured in the United States 
Membership in the union secures aute 
matic copyright without manufacture in 
approximately fifty member countries. 
This means, naturally, that once the 
United States becomes a member out 
authors will attain automatic copyright in | 
all of the other member countries. 

Those of us who care, and who have 
any feeling on this subject, should make it | 
clear to the United States Senate that we] 
want to see membership in the Interna | 
tional Copyright Union, and that we do| 
not want to see the Convention left um) 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
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touched as has happened in former sessions their local congressmen and senators urg- 
of Congress. Let us see the Convention ing the passage of H.R. 5471. 
ratified and then the copyright laws can be JERomME K. Wi Lcox, Chairman 


adjusted accordingly. A. L.A. Committee on Public Documents 
LAWRENCE HeEy1, Chairman 


A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 





Among College Librarians 


: THE COMMITTEE coéperating with 
Would Rectify Document the College Library Advisory Board to 
Distribution 


develop a clearing house of information 

H.R. 5471, a bill to amend the laws about improvements in college library 
relating to the distribution of public docu- procedures, reports below serviceable in- 
ments to depository libraries, was intro- ovations made by librarians of Catholic 
duced in the House of Representatives on colleges. ‘Twenty-five copies of each item 
March 9, 1937, by the Honorable Ross are available for distribution. College li- 


| A. Collins of Mississippi. brarians wishing to secure copies may 

oa If this bill becomes law it will rectify do so by sending a stamped, self-ad- 

;, the distribution problems of federal public dressed envelope to Sister M. Reparata, 

: documents which the A. L. A. Committee O.P., Rosary College Library, River 
on Public Documents has been attempting Forest, Illinois, the chairman of the 

: to do for over four years. It will bring Clearing House Committee of Catholic 

: depository distribution of Senate and Colleges. 

’ House bills, reports on private bills, 

P Senate and House journals, all publica- ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

*! tions authorized by Congress or congres- Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

” | sional committees which should include Sister M. Reparata, librarian. Blue print 

: hearings, maps of all agencies, and the fan oamer” Library plan. R. A. 
processed publications (those mimeo- 

: graphed, multigraphed, _lithographed, CATALOGING 

, planographed, etc.). Misericordia College, Dallas, Pennsyl- 

r This bill has the full support of the vania. Sarah R. Corcoran, librarian. Cata- 

| Committee on Public Documents and to og department routine of practice work of 

x date the secretaries of the Southern Eco- oe preparing to become  teacher- 

; nomic Association, the National Educa- a 


: ae : a St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
he tion Association, the American Political ‘The Reverend Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., 
Science Association, and the Special Li- librarian. Cataloger’s process slips: for 


braries Association have expressed their newly cataloged material; for added vol- 


in ae : : ‘ 

| willingness to coéperate with the Ameri- “™**- 
ve can Library Association ” = ” CoLLEGE AND UNIveERSITY LIBRARIES 

> passage. All libraries, especially deposi- f ; 
it | . ; . Departmental Libraries 
an tory libraries, are urged to write the N th Coll N th. Michi 

° azare ollege azare ichigan. 

A Honorable Ross A. Collins, the Honor- e*, ; . 


Leone K. Salmon, assistant librarian. Open- 
shelf reading rooms for foreign languages 
and sociology-education collections. 


it able Walter Lambeth, chairman of 


the House Committee on Printing, and 
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Finance 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Sister Melania Grace, librarian. 
Working procedure for budgeting, ordering, 
and recording expenditures for college li- 
braries. 


Publicity 


College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Sister Marie José, librarian. Library 
weekly. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago. Margaret 
Lanius, librarian. Library publicity. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Publicity program for the college 
library: a three-year plan. 


Reserve Books 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sister M. DeLourdes, librarian. Reserve 
books marked. 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Long cards used in charging 
reserve books. 


Student Assistants 


Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Library assistant chosen from 
freshmen. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Sister M. Incarnata, li- 
brarian. Techniques used in_ training 
student assistants. 

College of Saint Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Student assistants. 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Alma J. L’Hommedieu, 


librarian. Student assistants. 


Co6PERATION 


Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Sister M. Norberta, librarian. Co- 
operative indexing and interlibrary loan 
between two Catholic colleges and the pub- 
lic library. 


FINES AND FEES 


Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mrs. L. M. Reynolds, librarian. Fine col- 
lection. 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 
The Reverend John A. Krance, §S.J., li- 


brarian. Fines. 
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Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. The Reverend M. S. Welsh, O.P,, 
librarian. Fines. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. System of collecting and recording 
fines. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, 
System of fines. 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Brother Adolph L. Kalt, $.M., librarian, 
Overdue books and fines. 


Liprary INSTRUCTION 


Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Sister M. Malachy, O.P., li- 
brarian. Freshman instruction in the use of 
the library in connection with an English 
course. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Penn. 
sylvania. Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, li- 
brarian. Outline of library methods course, 
offered to freshmen; one semester hour. 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. Sister Denise, O.S.B., librarian, 
Freshman orientation in the library. 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Freshman instruction in 
the use of the library. 


Music LipraRigs AND COLLECTIONS 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, 
Texas. Sister M. Raphael, C.C.V.L., li 
brarian. Classifying, cataloging, and ar- 
rangement of musical compositions. 
BLANCHE PRICHARD McCrum, Member 
College Library Advisory Board 


Survey of Grand Rapids Library 


CHARLES H. COMPTON, assistant li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
made a survey of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Public Library during the week 
beginning April 12, at the request of its 
library board. The survey was made un- 
der the auspices of the American Library 
Association, Mr. Compton having been ap- 
pointed to the task by the President and 
Secretary of the Association. 
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Detroit Reports Raise in 
Salary Schedule 


To the Editor: 

You may recall that during the years of 
forced retrenchment library salaries in De- 
troit were reduced 10 to 35 percent. In July, 
1936, salaries were restored to basic figures 
for all employees. In the case of the profes- 
sional group, a slight lifting of the schedules 
was also authorized. For the coming fiscal 
year, a reclassification has been legalized 
whereby salaries, especially for the profes- 
sional group, have gone up a rung or two. 
Effective hereafter: 

Chiefs of major departments 
Chiefs of minor departments 
Branch librarians 

Heads of divisions 

First assistant, reference de- 


$3,000-$3,600 
2,700— 3,000 
2,520— 3,000 
2,520— 2,820 


partments 2,520— 2,820 
First assistant, other depart- 

ments 2,280-— 2,640 
First assistant, branches 2,280— 2,400 
Senior assistants 1,860— 2,220 
Junior assistants 1,560—- 1,740 


The minimum figure applies in the case 
of library school graduates without experi- 
ence. If the applicant carries any additional 
credits, the initial appointment may be made 
at a higher figure. 

In the case of heads of special departments 
like technology, a special and somewhat 
higher figure obtains and partakes of the 
compensation figures for two professions. 

All salaries are based on a five-day li- 
brary week, which is now the legal week. 

Library employees are eligible to partici- 
pate in the Municipal Pension Fund. This 
provides a retirement annuity at half salary. 
Such a pension, however, may not exceed 
$900 per year. A movement is under way 
to have twice that amount legalized. 

The question may be asked: How did you 
go about it? By appealing to the budget 





powers and government of the city. As a 
group we associated ourselves with other 
public servants. As a result we gained 
rather than lost caste, incidentally establish- 
ing friendly terms with all concerned in gov- 
ernment service. We never made any claims 
as a privileged class of employees. We never 
considered appealing to any special group of 
taxpayers so called. We stand recognized by 
those whose recognition is essential. Recog- 
nition came to us from various thoughtful 
elements among our citizens who presumably 
concluded that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” 

Apam StrouM, Librarian 

Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


Direct Radio Listeners to Library 


To the Editor: 


I mailed the following letter today. 
Would not a campaign by you to radio sta- 
tions in particular be warranted? How 
about a wider campaign to congressmen, min- 
isters, and other public people whom radio 
listeners feel free to bother? 


Mr. Deems TAYLOR 
WABC Radio Station 
New York City 


Sunday, April 18, in your talk during the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony concert 
you commented on letters from students 
seeking musical information of a standard 
nature directly from you. You are justified 
in regarding this as an unwarranted imposi- 
tion. The authors and others with whom you 
mentioned discussing this public habit are 
likewise justified in resenting it. 

Might I suggest a possible response by you 
and other public personages similarly both- 
ered? You could answer all such requests 
by returning the letters rubber stamped with 
the advice, couched in any words you may 
think suitable, that the writer secure the 
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information from his public library. This 
institution is contracted and willing to serve 
patrons needing information. It is true that 
a certain blindness on the part of many trus- 
tees and librarians forbids the publicity ef- 
fort necessary to reach the library’s poten- 
tial users, and that we cannot therefore hold 
the general public wholly responsible for its 
failure to use the library more fully. 

But you and other personages in the pub- 
lic eye could help yourselves and your cor- 
respondents if you would direct non-legiti- 
mate requests for information to the library, 
a public institution which you and they are 
in all probability supporting out of taxes, 
paid directly or indirectly. 

JoHN H. Moriarty, Librarian 
Cooper Union 
New York City 


Newark Asks for Cartoons 
To the Editor: 


In preparing the exhibit on the American 
library to be shown in Newark at the time 
that the American Library Association meets 
in New York (see page 361), the Newark 
library is interested in cartoons represent- 
ing any phase of library work or the public’s 
attitude toward the library. Originals will 
be preferred but copies will be most accept- 
able. Will anyone having information about 
a collection of cartoons or individual copies 
which it might be possible to borrow, please 
communicate with the undersigned, in 
charge of the exhibit? 

CATHERINE VAN DyNE 
Public Library 
Newark, New Jersey 


YOUR INVITATION TO 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

(Continued from page 358) 
the inner workings of a few libraries that 
will illustrate the kinds of organization and 
administration which can be seen in all of 
them. To make these descriptions complete, 
we would have to write pages about the 
many special libraries which make up the 
New York Public Library and the Library 
of Columbia University, each of which de- 
serves at least a day’s visit. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


But this imaginary tour of ours could be 
a possibility if the Hospitality Committee 
puts an aeroplane at our disposal, as well it 
might. If you must contend with subways 
and buses, your choice will be even more | 
selective than our carefully chosen sugges. | 
tions to you. 


wf BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
€ Who's Who for Junior Members 


HERMAN H. HENKLE writes the first of q | 
new series of articles sponsored by the Col. | 
lege Library Advisory Board. B. Lamar 
Johnson, chairman of the board, is acting 
as consultant for the series, Mr. Henkle, 
now on the faculty of the University of 
Illinois Library School, will take up his post 
as director of the Simmons College School | 
of Library Science next fall. 

Marion Horton, assistant librarian of 
City School Library in Los Angeles, writes 
the sixth article in the current series spon- | 
sored by the former School Libraries Com- 
mittee. Miss Horton was principal of the 
Los Angeles Public Library School for a 
number of years, and was until recently 
traveling school librarian for the Laos 
Angeles Board of Education. 

MarGareT Kyte, who addresses a mes- 
sage to newcomers in librarianship, is a stu- 
dent at Pratt Institute School of Library | 
Science in Brooklyn. 

Resecca B. RANKIN, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference Library in New York 
City, made the selection of special libraries 
of interest to conference visitors printed in 
this issue. As one of her many activities, 
Miss Rankin edited New York Advancing; a 
Scientific Approach to Municipal Govern- 
ment, issued a few months ago and received 
with wide acclaim. 

HELEN E. WEsSELLS is responsible for the 
list of places to lunch or dine suggested to 
conference delegates. Mrs. Wessells’ com- 
plete list, of which we print only a selection, | 
may be secured from the local information | 
desk at the Waldorf. Mrs. Wessells is li- 
brarian of the Port Richmond Branch of 
the New York Public Library and is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Restaurants of 
the New York Local Committee. 


























